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the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  preserve  the  area  relies  more 
heavily  on  the  spaclal  qualities  achieved  by  the  district  as  a 
whole..  Even  If  the  unified  development  and  appearance  of  the 
Leather  District  may  warrant  preservation,  modem  pressures  for 
redevelopment  and  higher  density  place  the  area  In  Jeopardy,^ 

For  this  reason,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  has  pro- 
posed the  protection  of  ensembles  of  buildings,  as  well  as  Impor- 
tant structures,  through  landmark  designation  and  efforts  to  adapt 
them  for  higher  Income  producing  uses.   Thus,  six  new  areas  have 
been  proposed  for  consei'vatlon  treatment--  Broad  Street,  Chinatown,  the 
Leather  District,  North  End,  Court  House,  and  Park  Street  (see  p.  24a), 
A  BRA  paper  states i 

"The  streetscape  of  these  areas  each.  In  Its  own 
way,  perpetuates  some  aspect  of  Boston's  past 
and  traditions;  the  city's  planning  efforts  should 
ensure  this  continuity  by  protecting  their  linlque 
assets,  or  where  appropriate,  fostering  their 
gradual  and  graceful  change,"  12 

**•  Site  Vicinity  ♦*» 

Bounded  on  the  east  side  of  the  area  Is  the  South  Station 
urban  renewal  area,  soon  to  become  a  transportation  complex  for 
Inter-city  buses  and  trains.   This  great  hub  will  house  large 
parking  facilities  and  shops  (air  rights  are  available  for  a  fu- 
ture hotel).  The  Leather  District  has  the  advantage  of  being 
heavily  served  by  parking  facilities. ^3  Besides  the  parking  at 
South  Station,  there  is  parking  inside  the  district  (off  Lincoln 
St.),  across  the  street  from  the  district  (off  the  expressway),  and 
adjacent  to  the  district  (off  Harrison  St,),   On  the  west  side, 
just  across  the  expressway,  lies  Chinatown. 

Chinatown  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  an  officially-designated 
"pom"  district  which  is  now  part  of  the  city  zoning  ordinance.   In 
June  1974,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  announced  a  ten-point 
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Boston  needs  entertainment  dlstrlcte.   It  needs 
to  replace  some  of  the  older  ones,  to  upgrade 
some  of  the  districts  which  are  still  viable, 
and  it  may  need  to  create  some  new  ones.** 


Daniel  J.  Ahem 
Back  Bay  Association 
February  15,  1972;  Boston. 


INTHODUCTION 

Tannery  Village  Is  a  proposed  plan  for  the  redevelopment  of  a 
wholesale  district  within  downtown  Boston.   It  Involves  the  adaptive 

re-use  of  old  warehouse  buildings  for  commercial -entertainment  pur- 
poses, while  maintaining  the  essential  Eighteen  Nineties  character 
of  the  area.   The  Idea  for  this  thesis  was  not  bom  out  of  nostalgia, 
the  praises  for  historic  preservation,  or  a  mistrust  of  progress. 

Rather,  It  came  from  a  desire  to  show  the  city  with  an  organic 
adaptability  for  constant  change  and  growth.   The  Idea  was  not  to 
bring  back  the  past,  so  much  as  it  was  to  bring  forth  an  urban  vita- 
lity created  by  excitingly  striking  contrasts  and  the  di^versity  which - 
comes  with  mixed  uses  of  the  land.  The  buildings  themselves  are  not 
meant  to  be  museum  reproductions,  but  "exciting  products  by  harmon- 
iously mixing  new  methods  and  materials  with  the  original  forms". 
The  soaring  towers  of  Philadelphia's  i>ociety  Hill,  $et  amidst 
refurbished  colonial  brick  homes  is  but  one  of  many  examples  of  urban 
contrast  that  are  enhancing  the  image  of  cities  through  a  balanced 
architectural  scheme.  The  "Old  Town"  style  shops  sell  ice  cream  and 
gifts,  aside  a  flea  market  bustling  with  people  who  come  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  Atlanta,  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Chi- 
cago, Washington,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,,, the  list  keeps 
growing  of   cities  which  have  opted  for  commercial-entertainment 
areas  within  an  atmosphere  considered  "Old  Town"  (l8th  or  19th  cen- 
tury usually  ),   Yet  all  these  areas  have  been  stitche^i  into  the  ur- 
ban fabric  so  that  they  work. 

They  work  because  they  spawn  Intensive  and  dramatic  relationships 
in  land  use  which  make  tourists  often  see  with  romantic  eyes.   They 
work  because  they  attract  people  into  the  city  when  it  needs  them  most; 
mldaf temoons,  evenings,  and  weekends.   They  work  because  they  help  to 

restore  a  sense  of  community  by  maulng  the  Central  Business  District 
more  lively,  interesting,  and  responsive  to  human  needs,  . 


Thus,  Tannery  Village,  In  providing  a  balanced  architecture  with 
the  adjacent  urban  renewal  area.  Is  not  a  plan  to  recede  Into  the  past. 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  well  strengthen  the  framework  of  the  future. 


ADAPTIVE   RE-USE 
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SECTION  I 

ADAPTIVE  JJE-USE 

♦'   The  city  Is  like  a  person.   It  must  maintain  Its  Identity,** 

Roger  Webb,  Architectural  Heritage  ; 
Boston, 

Preservation,  in  the  words  of  Ada  Louise  Huxtable,  is  finding 
ways  to  keep  those  buildings  that  provide  the  city's  character  and 
continuity;  and  of  incorporating  them  into  Its  living  mainstream- 
original  buildings  on  original  sites  that  remember,  but  do  not  re- 
enact^  an  earler  time  and  a  different  way  of  life,  ^   Preservation- 
ists do  more  than  "freeze*  historic  buildings  and  objects.   While 
preserving  the  Integrity  of  the  old,  they  also  build  upon  It,  mak- 
ing use  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished  and  saving  what  can 
Innovatlvely  be  used  again.   Preservationists  can  argue  not  only  that 
a  building  or  object  should  not  be  lost.   They  can  affirm  that  It  is 

naive  to  assume  something  old  has  outlived  Its  time  before  conslder- 

2 

Ing  new  ways  in  which  It  can  enrich  our  experience. 

Historic  preservation  can  be  a  way  of  adapting  the  old  to  the  new, 
Homesteadlng,  Instituted  In  1862  to  encourage  settlement  of  the  Am- 
erican West,  has  been  adapted  in  an  attempt  to  revitalize  central 
cities  through  plans  for  rehabilitation  of  old  houses.   Old  school 
buildings  have  been  adapted  to  house  new,  "open  classroom*  teaching 
systems.   Transportation  on  American  waterways,  once  popular  for  leisure 
travel  has   been;   suggested  as  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  con- 
gested roads  and  unpredictable  fuel  supply  that  modem  tourists  con- 
front,-^ Any  number  of  princely  Renaissance  palaces  in  Europe  have 
been  converted  into  city  halls,  museums,  department  stores,  hotels, 
and  office  buildings.   Each  generation  that  used  the  palace  buildings 
left  its  mark  through  repairs  and  adaptations.   Today  glass  doors, 
electric'  lights  and  .telephones  arc.  added  as  the  contribution  of 
'     '  ■  .  "J 


contemporary  civilization.^ 

We,  In  this  country,  have  only  recently  found  out  what  many 
nations  have  knovm  for  quite  a  while.   That  is,   that  the  buildings 
to  be  constructed  tomorrow  are  not  necessarily  better  than  the  ones 
they  will  replace.   Thousands  of  old  buildings  have  been  adapted 
for  re-use  in  countries  with  long  histories  of  civilization.   Fre- 
quently, buildings  used  for  the  same  purpose  for  centuries  are  en- 
larged and  adapted  to  new  forms.   Contemporary  design  elements  have 
been  added  to  many  adapted  buildings.   They  have  been  accepted  with 
enjoyment  and  success  by  some  of  the  most  history-conscious  communities. 
In  many  adaptations  the  designer  has  created  exciting  products  by 
harmoniously  mixing  new  methods  and  materials  with  the  original  forms. 5 

For  example,  after  World  War  II  the  Querinl-Stampalia  Foundation 
established  Its  library  in  a  16th-century  palace  in  Venice,  Italy. 
Restoration  architect  Carlo  Scarpa  linked  together  and  opened  up 
spaces  with  contemporary  tile  floors  and  large  plate  glass  dividers 
to  transform  the  old,  damp  portico  into  a  beautiful  lobby,  A  new 
dimension  was  brought  to  the  design;  new  elements  were  added  without 
false  reproduction  or  vulgar  imitation.  In  this  country,  large  sheets 
of  plate  glass  in  old  arched  window  openings  helped  the  architectural 
firm  of  Architects  Collaborative  give  a  fresh  look  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity's Boylson  Hall  library.   The  same  interesting  approach  of 
utilizing  the  prestige  and  grandiosity  of  an  old  building  for  modem 
effect  was  followed  by  Anderson  &   Notter,  the  architects  who  remodeled 
the  old  Boston  City  Hall  (   Outside  the  City  Hall,  Roger  Webb's 
quotation,  used  at  the  beginning  of- this  section,  is  inscribed,). 
The  suite  of  arches  dividing  the  offices  and  the  grand  design  of  the 
entry  arcade  were  retained  and  have  a  warmth  and  elegance,  an  aes- 
thetic power,  which  is  attractive  to  the  public," 

Architect  Giorgio  Cavaglleri  believes  that  preservation  for  re-use 
can  demonstrate  that  the  forms  and  materials  devised  In  the  past  are 


still  valid  and  viable  when  properly  adapted  to  the  functions  of 

today's  life.   In  his  concern  for  the  past,  Cavagllerl  states: 

"Architecture  is  the  expression  of  a  time,  its 
society,  its  technology,  its  scientific  know- 
ledge, its  economic  and  political  organization. 
Buildings  and  their  grouping  and  assemblage  are 
more  than  the  shelter  of  our  activities;  they 
represent  us  beyond  our  life,  they  interpret  us 
to  posterity  and  they  illustrate  our  past  to  us. 
It  is  in  this  context  that  the  preservation  of 
examples  from  the  past  acquires  enormous  impor- 
tance in  a  culture,"  7 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  writer,  Thomas  Hlne,  contends  that  perhaps 
an  awareness  of  the  quality  of  the  buildings  of  the  past  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  creation  of  good  quality  contemporary  buildings.   It 
was  only  after  the  explosion  of  modern  development  in  Boston  that 
banks  became  interested  in  restoration,  that  the  Institute  of  Con- 
temporary Art  went  into  an  old  police  station,  and  an  old  piano  fac- 
tory was  re-used  as  a  place  for  artists  to  live  and  work,   Hlne  de- 
clares that  Boston  has  destroyed  and  built,  but  it  did  not  throw  away. 
He  cites  Boston's  Bonwlt  Teller  store  ,  a  former  Back  Bay  mansion  that 
rather  resembles  Philadelphia's  Academy  of  Music,  as  an  example.   The 
interior  of  this  store  is  not  pure,  but  It's  pretty  good  and  basically 
true  to  the  spirit  of  the  building,   Hine  continues: 

"  One  need  only  compare  it  with  the  Bonwlt  Teller 
store  on  Chestnut  Street  in  Philadelphia,   There, 
huge  chunks  of  the  facades  of  some  very  ornate 
Victorian  rowhouses  were  torn  away  to  make  a  sin- 
gle storefront.   It  shows  contempt  for  the  origin- 
ally residential  character  of  that  part  of  the 
street  and  for  the  moment  in  history  that  produced 
the  houses.   Like  much  of  Chestnut  Steet,  Newberry 
Street  (Boston)  is  a  shopping  street  of  converted 
houses.   But  Newberry  Street  accentuates  this  fact; 
Chestnut  Street  hides  it.  •♦  8 

Cavagllerl  believes  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  believe  that  the 

facade  of  an  adapted  building  can  remain  vmtouched.   He  believes  that 

the  best  one  can  hope  for  is  that  It  will  be  altered  with  restraint,. 

taste  and  imagination.   It  is  his  contention  that  the_ldea  that 


-^  ^  ,J 


the  past  can  be  fostered  by  reproduction  or  reconstruction  Is  des- 
tined to  failure.   Some  of  the  skills  that  produced  designs  of  the 
past  are  unavailable  today.   Our  attitude  toward  climate  Is  quite 
different  from  that  of  our  ancestors  and  frequently  calls  for  addi- 
tional enclosures  and  exit  controls.   The  details  of  our  way  of  life 
force  a  number  of  technological  changes  that  Inevitably  show  on  the 
outside  of  a  historic  building  If  it  Is  to  be  used  at  all.   The  out- 
side appearance  of  the  buildings  of  the  past  has  been  adjusted, 
through  time,  to  a  different  urban  context  and  set  of  open  spaces 
which  might  tend  to  change  the  character  of  the  building  site  from 
when  it  was  first  constructed, ° 

The  blending  of  building  styles,  from  different  periods  In  our 
history  (  see  p..  17a  ),  within  an  urban  area,  provides  a  contrast  that, 
is  pleasantly  striking  to  the  eyes  of  the  city-  dweller.  While  we 
are  concerned  with  a  harmonious  mix  of  the  old  and  the  new  In  the 
building  facades  of  rehabilitated  structures,  a  pleasing  touch  of 
contrast  works  quite  well  in  the  interior  of  buildings  undergoing 
adaptive  reuse. 

For  example,  when  New  York  City^s  Greenwich  Village  residents 
saved  the  old  Jefferson  Market  Courthouse  (1875)  from  demolition  and 
arranged  to  have  a  branch  of  the  public  library  Installed  there, 
they  did  not  anticipate  the  requirements  of  running  a  modem  esta- 
blishment in  accordance  with  contemporary  comforts  and  safety  reg- 
ulations. Law  required  the  staff  quarters  to  be  connected  to  a  new 
emergency  exit  staircase,  so  a  bridge  was  constructed  to  cross  the 
main  reading  room.   To  have  conceived  It  in  terms  of  neogothlc  Vic- 
torian design  would  have  been  a  grave  error  showing  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  our  time  and  In  the  forms  that  express  it.   The  high  celling, 
sculptured  interior  door  frames  and  stained  glass  windows  of  the  room 


contrast  with  the  stark  appearance  of  the  bridge  and  the  contem- 
porary fluorescent  lighting  fixtures  required  by  library  standards 
and  budget, 10 

During  the  *  classic  scare  of  the  Fifties;  The  Flight  to  the 
Suburbs",  the  concept  of  preserving  old  buildings  and  maintaining 
the  uroan  fabric  was  little  known  and  rarely  understood,   Robert 
Campbell,  of  the  Boston  Globe,  believes  that  back  then,  the  problem 
seemed  obvious.   People  and  business  were  deserting  the  downtown 
areas  because  downtown  was  too  old,  choked  by  too  many  narrow  streets 
and  too  many  obsolete  buildings.  So  they  tore  down  the  buildings, 
drove  expressways  through  downtown,  added  parking  lots  and  garages,  ^ 

Some  of  it  was  necessary.   But  soon  people  began  to  notice  that 
cities  don't  make  very  good  suburbs.   In  fact,  the  attempt  to  subur- 
banlze  cities,  to  open  them  to  the  automobile,  almost  destroyed  them. 
Campbell  states  that  everyone  now  sees  that  the  way  to  compete  with 
suburban  sprawl  is  not  to  copy  It  but  to  offer  a  better  alternative, 
something  suburbia  can't  ever  be j  a  place  with  crowds,  excitement, 
active  urban  spaces,  a  sense  of  place,  a  sense  of  the  past,  12 

He  suggests  that  small  towns  are  "disemboweling"  themselves  In 

"suicidal"  attempts  to  turn  themselves  Into  suburban  shopping  malls, 

Campbell  cites  a  number  of  New  England  towns  that  have  "carried  out 

search-and-destroy  missions  against  the  old  downtown  that  is  often 

the  best  part  of  their  own  environments".  He  notes: 

. "  They  demolish  a  pleasantly  scaled,  tightly 
clustered  downtovm  of  Interesting  buildings 
dating  from  many  periods.   In  exchange  they 
get,  at  best,  a  bland  'shopping  mall'  sur- 
rounded by  decay  and  parking,  or  at  worst  a 
wasteland  of  demolition  into  which  nothing 
new  is  ever  put,  as  has  happened  in  New  Bed- 
ford (  Hass,).   Then,  their  symbols  of  com- 
munity life  gone,  they  fo  to  Disney  l^orld  or 
on  a  nostalgia  trip  to  see  the  'Main  Street' 
they  could  have  had  at  home,  " 


The  Irony  Is  that  at  the  moment  when  all  these  towns  are  gutting 
themselves  in  the  effort  to  become  suburbs,  the  larger  cities — such 
as   Boston —  which  went  through  the  same  phase  some  ten  years  ago, 
are  now  equally  desperately  trying  to  repair  all  that  torn  urban 
fabric  and  turn  themselves  back  into  cities,  Mr,  Campbell  recalls  a 
letter  from  a  New  England  town  in  which  it  was  said  that  the  city 
would  build  a  400-car  two  level  parking  garage  at  the  main  inter- 
section of  the  city;  and  that  three  banks  had  torn  down  the  buildings 
next  to  them  for  parking  lots.  Such  acts  seldom  make  even  economic 
sense,  for  the  best  economic  resource  these  towns  have  Is  often 
their  character, 13 

Campbell  concludes  that  (1)  the  architecture  these  towns  have 
may  be  the  best  they  will  get;  (2)  that  anyone  who  knocks  down  build- 
ings today  to  make  life  easier  for  the  automobile  will  turn  out  to 
be  about  as  farslghted  as  Nero;  and  (3)  that  any  town  that  boasts 
a  genuine  past,  a  past  that  is  written  in  its  architecture,  a  town 
that  has  a  genuine  center  with  Its  own  sense  of  place,  of  uniqueness 
grown  over  time--  for  such  a  tovm  to  trade  all  that  for  mass-stamped 
ticky-tack  is  an  act  of  cultural  hara-kiri.   For  many  towns,  that  is 
exactly  what  is  happening. 

Planners  and  architects  who  deal  with  adaptive  re -use  confront 
the  future,  with  an  understanding  for  the  value  of  the  past.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  section,  I  discussed  the  value  of  aged  buildings 
with  respect  to  adaptive  re-use,  I  then  touched  upon  the  value  of 
the  character  of  the  area  into  which  these  buildings  fall.  One  must 
not  forget  the  economic  value  of  aged  buildings. 

The  economic  value  of  new  buildings  is  replaceable  in  cities. 
It  is  replaceable  by  the  spending  of  more  construction  money.  But 
the  economic  value  of  old  buildings  is  irreplaceable  at  will.   It 


I  >■  iiii«ii>illlf|ifHi'HTi 


is  created  by  time.   Time  makes  the  high  building  costs  of  one  gen- 
eration the  bargains  of  a  following  generation.   Thus,  in  Greenwich 
Village,  almost  no  old  building  is  scorned  by  middle-class  families 
hunting  a  bargain  in  a  lively  district,  or  by  rehabilitators  seeking 
a  golden  egg.   Because  in  successful  districts,  such  as  this  one,  old 
buildings  "filter  up".  One  century's  building  commonplace  is  another 
century's  useful  aberration, ^3 

If  a  city  area  has  only  new  buildings,  the  enterprises  that  can 
exist  there  are  automatically  limited  to  those  that  can  support  the 
high  costs  of  new  construction.  Hundreds  of  ordinary  enterprises, 
necessary  to  the  safety  and  public  life  of  streets  and  neighborhoods, 
and  appreciated  for  their  convenience  and  personal  quality,  can  make 
out  successfully  in  old  buildings,  but  are  inexorably  slain  by  the 
high  overhead  of  new  construction.  There  is  no  leeway  for  trial, 
error,  and  experimentation  in  the  high-overhead  economy  of  new  con- 
struction.  Old  ideas  can  sometimes  use  new  buildings.   New  ideas  must 
use  old  buildings,  1° 

To  support  the  high  overheads,  that  stem  from  new  cbnstruction, 

enterprises  must  be  (a)  high  profit  or  (b)  well   subsidized.   Jane 

Jacobs,  whose  books  have  opened  the  eyes  of  those  who  shape  the  urban 

world,  relates  this  point: 

"  If  you  look  about,  you  will  see  that  only  operations 
that  are  well  established,  high-turnover,  stand- 
ardized or  heavily  subsidized  can  afford,  commonly, 
to  carry  the  costs  of  new  construction.   Chain  stores, 
chain  restaurants  and  banks  go  into  new  construction. 
But  neighborhood  bars,  foreign  restaurants  and  pawn 
shops  go  into  older  buildings.   Supermarkets  and  shoe 
stores  often  go  Into  new  buildings;  good  bookstores 
and  antique  dealers  seldom  do.   Well-subsidized  opera 
and  art  museums  often  go  into  new  buildings.   But  the 
unformalized  feeders  of  the  arts — studios,  galleries, 
stores  for  musical  instruments  and  art  supplies,,..,, 
these  go  into  old  buildings,  •*  1? 


Some  old  buildings,  which  were  once  used  for  industry,  have 
been  converted  into  spacious  apartments  where  rents  go  from  $350 
and  up.   In  Philadelphia,  Trudy  Prokop,  of  The  Bulletin,  claims 
the  "beat  generation",  from  the  arts,  architecture,  theater  and 
engineering  fields,  have  "discovered  the  Old  City",  A  social  blend 
of  intellectuals  who  could  not  afford  the  high-rise  center  city 
"pads",  have  made  the  Old  City  fashionable  now.   •'■ 

Although  $350  a  month  rent  may  seem  expensive  for  the  area, 

the  converted  loft  apartments  range  from  1,500  to  2,400  square 

feet.   The  average  six-room  house  has  about  1,800  square  feet, 

Nr.  George  Borowsky,  a  member  of  a  planning  and  architectural 

firm  within   the  Old  City  of  Philadelphia  states! 

"  Large  living  space  encourages  freedom  of  thought 
and  enlarges  people's  options.  Small  cubicles  tend 
to  constrain  people's  thinking,   " 

Borowsky  predicts  that  the  big,  old  factory  buildings  may  soon  move 
to  new  industrial  parks  for  more  modern,  first-floor  locations. ^9 
Many  others  feel  the  same  way,  and  as  small  businesses  close 
down,  scores  of  young  families  are  acquiring  such  structures  and  con- 
verting them  into  homes,   Colin  and  Ginger  Johnson  are  converting  an 
abandoned  warehouse-like  building  in  Chicago  into  a  spacious  home. 
In  a  neighborhood  where  many  buildings  have  been  cut  up  to  double  the 
number  of  living  units,  some  can't  accept  the  fact  that  this  family 
(  They  have  a  2-year-old  son,  Peter,  and  two  pet  dogs)  has  so  much 
space.  .Krs,  Johnson  states  1 

"  The  other  day  a  woman  came  over  and  wondered  if  we 
had  an  apartment  for  rent... It's  beautiful  to  have 
this  space  for  raising  a  child. .... .This  is  a  great 

alternative  to  rising  housing  costs,  "  20 

With  the  help  of  a  friend,  the  Johnsons'  determined  that  the 
building  and  roof  were  sound.   Then  they  began  the  process  of 
drawing  up  plans  and  getting  them  approved  by  the  various  city 
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departments.   One  of  the  first  Jobs  was  to  brick  In  some  of  the 
numerous  windows.   The  first  estimate  they  got  was  for  $7,200. 
The  estimate  they  finally  accepted  was  for  $800.   Another  problem 
they  faced  were  high  taxes  based  on  the  property's  commercial 
zoning.   They  finally  got  the  zoning  changed  to  residential  and  the 
taxes  reduced.  21 

"   There's  about  half  a  dozen  of  us  in  this  neighborhood  doing 
this",  said  Johnson,  in  an  interview  with  Jerry  DeMuth  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 22  one  of  them  is  Stan  Stann,  a  designer  and 
printer  who  is  converting  a  bakery  into  a  roomy  residence  and  office. 
"   There  are  some  fine  buildings  around  in  an  area  like  this  that 
you  can  make  over  to  your  personality",  he  said.  *  I  paid  only 
^9,000  for  my  building  and  it's  all  paid  for  now.*  Mrs.  Johnson 
asked!   •  How  many  families  can  say  that?  *•  23       ^ 

Converting  old  office  buildings  Into  residential  uses  in  down- 
town areas  is  seen  as  one  way  to  make  use  of  marginal  buildings.   In 
downtown  Worcester  (  Mass.),  the  11-story  Park  Building  on  Main  Street 
will  house  89  apartments,  a  cafeteria,  lounge  and  exercise  room,  when 
it  is  completed. .  24  in  many  large  cities,  this  kind  of  recycling  is 
becoming  very  popular.   In  established  resort  cities,  such  as  Atlantic 
City(N«J.),  large  hotels;  once  palaces, but  now  neglected  because  of 
the  furious  onslaught  of  the  "  motel",  and  of  a  less  formal  society, 
have  been  converted  into  apartments  and  condominiums.   The  advent 
of  the  office  and  hotel  conversions  may  be  due  ,  in  part,  toi  urban 
migration;  urban  renewal}  and  the  ease  of  rezoning  from  commercial  to 
residential,  rather  than  vice  versa,  or  from  commercial  to  industrial. 

In  Boston,  an  old  church  is  undergoing  internal  surgery  and 
soon  it  will  be  functioning  as  an  apartment  house.   Just  across  the 
river,  in  Cambridge,  a  five  level  condominium  building  is  under 
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t  ■ 


construction  and  its  centerpiece  Is  a  landmark  church  tower.   In 
both  of  these  cases  the  activity  is  typical  of  efforts  being  made  in 
many  urban  areas  In  salvaging  old  buildings,  or,  If  you  can't  salvage 
them  entirely,  at  least  making  an  attempt  to  salvage  something.  ^ 

The  architectural  firm,  Architects  Design  Group,  Inc.  of 
Cambridge,  was  Instrumental  In  preserving  the  pudding  stone  bell 
tower  of  the  church  ,  to  serve  as  the  entrance  for  a  30-unit  con- 
dominium. The  Boston  Architectural  T^am,  Inc.  was  hired  to  redesign 
the  Interior  of  a  city  church  for  apartments,   BAT,  which  has 
achieved  considerable  success  In  recycling  old  buildings,  has  de- 
signed 31  apartments  of  studios,  one-bedroom  and  two-bedroom  make-up. 
The  two  lower  levels  will  be  for   commercial  use.   One  side  will  be 
occupied  by  a  supermarket.   Total  construction  cost  is  put  at  $750,000. 

(see  page  17a), ^^ 

A  massive  warehouse  built  at  the  turn  of  the  century  Is  the 
keystone  of  a  delightful  shopping  center  and  apartment  complex  being 
built  In  Chicago.   Kennelly  Square  is  a  six  million  dollar  develop- 
ment that  Involves  renovating  the  ten  story  Wemer-Kennelly  Storage 
warehouse  and  putting  up  an  adjoining  twenty-five  story  apartment 
tower.   The  shopping  center  section  will  be  in  the  warehouse's  lower 
four  levels  and  is  called,  not  so  surprisingly.  The  Warehouse.   It 
Is  based  on  the  concept  used  successfully  In  San  Francisco  with  the 
conversion  of  a  chocolate  factory  to  create  Ghlrardelll  Square  and  a 
cannery  to  form  The  Cannery.   Both  contain  a  myriad  of  small  shops 
and  restaurants  and  have  become  nationally  known  attractions, 27 

The  Kennelly  Square-Warehouse  development  meshes  retail  and 
residential,  existing  and  new  construction.   The  warehouse  structure 
was  built  around  I90O.  Sixty-two  studio  and  convertible  apartments 
were  concentrated  In  the  warehousv, 's   top  six  floors.   A  swimming 
pool  and  sundeck  were  added  to  the  roof.   The  apartment  sections  are 
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known  as  Kennelly  Square  (the  commercial  block  being  knovm  as  The 
Warehouse)  »'^° 

The  architects  used  one  level  below  ground  and  three  above  for 
commercial  space.   It  will  have  about  45,000  square  feet  and  could 
Include  30  to  40  stores.   In  designing  the  commercial  area,  Mr,  Jack 
Levin,  of  the  architectural  firm  of  Ezra  Gordon-Jack  M.  Levin  &  Ass- 
ociates, .  said,  "  We  tried  not  to  be  cutsie."   They  did  not  super- 
impose a  theme  such  as  a  Victorian  or  Frontier  decor.   "  I  suppose 
you  can  describe  it  as  'sophisticated  modem*  applied  over  an  exist- 
ing warehouse  atmosphere,"  Levin  said.  He  continues! 

*♦  We  wanted  to  keep  the  warehouse  because  of  Its 
distinctive  character, ., Here  was  a  nice  old 

building  and  it  was  a  shame  not  to  use  it 

I  can't  say  we  saved  any  money  by  using  the 
building —  it  was  about  a  standoff  (the  cost 
of  new  construction  and  renovation,  "  29 

Saving  money  is  often  one  of  the  benefits  that  come  with  the 
adaptive  re-use  of  old  industrial  buildings  for  public  use.   Here, 
once  again,  rezoning  becomes  the  keynote   for  adaptive  "re-use.   In 
Beverly,  Massachusetts,  a  vocational  school  accommodating  up  to  1200 
high  school  age  boys  and  girls  will  open  at  one  end  of  a  live  industrial 
plant  owned  and  operated  by  USM  Corporation,  a  machine  tool  manu- 
facturer and  this  city's  largest  employer.   The  lease  will  cost  the 
school  district  taxpayers  $8,5  million,  or  roughly  one-third  the 
iB;23«5  million  projected  (and  building  costs  have  risen  appreciably 
since  this  estimate)  for  construction  of  a  new  school.  The  building 
was  built  in  1904  and  expanded  in  1938,^° 

•*  After  the  first  10  years,  this  lease  becomes  a  steal,  a  real 
bargain",  said  School  Supt,  Michael  J,  Anthony  in  an  interview  with 
the  Boston  Globe  last  summer.   Inside,  the  building  will  require 
"moderate"  renovation,  Anthony  said,  including  a  new  cafeteria  (state 
law  prohibits  students  and  factory  workers  from  eating  together  or 
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eating  food  prepared  in  the  same  kitchen),  new  ventilation  equipment, 
two  stairways  and  a  solid  firewall  separating  factory  from  school. 
All  this  will  be  done  at  a  cost  of  $1,5  million. 31 

USM  seems  pleased  with  the  arrangement  which  at  the  very  least 
will  generate  substantial  revenue  from  a  section  of  the  plant  It  had 
all  but  abandoned  anyway.   The  city  of  Beverly  Is  happy  because  the 
leasing  arrangement  Increases  the  likelihood  that  USM,  hard-hit  by 
the  recession,  will  remain  In  Beverly,-^ 

This  untradltlonal  approach  .  of  urban  re-use,  rather  than, urban 

renewal  (with  all  It's  Intentions  for  demolition  and  rebuilding)  Is  more 

the  exception  than  the  rule.  At  the  end  of  197^»  Seattle  announced 

the  appointment  of  a  "city  conservator*.   The  new  office  (Office  of 

Urban  Conservation)  consolidates  two  previously  separate  departments 

to  work  on  historic  preservation  and  building  conservation..  Art 

Skoliilk,  an  architect  heading  the  new  office,  states: 

••  Traditionally,  cities  have  not  taken  a  role  in 
restoring  or  preserving  what  is  already  available 
in  the  city,., It's  been  done  by  private  enterprise, , . 
Man  has  destroyed  many  more  buildings  than  any 
earthqviake.   We  have  been  numb  to  mass  demolition 
projects.   We've  wiped  out  a  third  of  the  registered 
landmarks  in  the  country,  *  33 

If  the  idea  of  a  city  conservator  sounds  foreign,  it  is.  The 
concept  and   titles  are   widely  used  in  Europe,  where  major  cities 
have  conservators  to  promote  preservation  against  plans  for  develop- 
ment, 3^ 

Skolnlk  is  manager  of  the  Pioneer  Square  Historic  Preservation 
District,   This  area,  created  in  1970,  was  the  site  for  the  first 
settlement  of  Seattle  and  the  end  of  a  skid  road  for  logs  at  the 
waterfront.   The  area  deteriorated  over  the  years,  becoming  a  vacant 
and  derelict  section  Just  blocks  away  from  downtown  Seattle,   The 
term  "Skid  Road"  spread.   In  the  East  it  was  called  Skid  Row.  Three 
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years  after  he  took  the  job,  the  district  Is  one  of  cobbled  parks, 

stately  old  buildings  and  thriving  shops.   Says  Skolnlk: 

"  The  city  Is  not  being  philanthropic, ..Property 
In  the  district  was  valued  at  next  to  nothing 
In  1970.   Redevelopment  increased  the  tax  base 
450  percent,  "  35 

Preservation  of  historical  commercial  areas  often  Involves 
adaptive  re-use.  Such  district  planning  Invokes  a  sophisticated 
approach  to  the  conservation  of  buildings.  It  Is  often  ideal  when 
a  public  structure  can  be  adapted  and' still  serve  the  public,  such 
as  in  a  19th  century  police  station  which  was  renovated  to  become 
Boston's  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  But  It  Is  often  Imperative 
that  old  commercial  districts  ,  often  at  the  core  of  both  the  city 
and  it's  surrounding  region,,  maintain  their  viability  as  commercial 
centers.  Adaptive  re-use  does  this  by  injecting  change-of-llfe  re- 
sources into  decaying  urban  tissue. 

In  Denver,  within  the  area  surrounding  Larimer  and  l6th  Streets 
and  to  the  north  is  the  largest  remaining  area  of  the  city's  early  commer- 
cial architecture.   Private  adaptive  use  for  preservation  combined 
with  selective  redevelopment  is  being  encouraged  for  the  area.   A  new 
zoning  district   for  the  area  recently  has  been  enacted  which  will 
provide  certain  bonuses  and  eliminate  some  factors  which  discouraged 
preservation  under  the  previous  zoning, .  The  lower  downtown  committee. 
Downtown  Denver,  Inc.,  and  the  Denver  Planning  Office  have  worked 
jointly  to  formulate  development  policy  and  the  new  zoning  district. 
It  has  been  proposed  that  consideration  be  given  to  application  of 
landmark  district  designation  with  design  standards  to  re-enforce  the 
preservation-redevelopment  concept,   Larimer  Square,  located  on  Lar- 
imer Street  between  l^th  and  15th  Streets,  is  an  excellent  example  of 
restoration  and  preservation  of  historic  commercial  structures. 3° 
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In  recent  times,  attempts  have  been  made  to  turn  old  commercial 
areas  into  entertainment  districts  .  In  many  cases,  the  success  is 
"faddish**,  and  ends  up  short  lived.  St,  Louis's  "Gaslight  Village" 
thrived  for  a  time,  but  finally  flickered  out.  In  late  I968,  the 
rejuvenation  of  a  portion  of  the  old  city  of  Atlanta  (Ga,)  was  begun, 
after  being  almost  forgotten  for  over  fifty  years.   The  idea  that 
the  area  ought  to  be  developed  as  an  historic  site  and  tourist  at- 
traction lead  to  its  many  enterprises  which  now  attract  thousands 
weekly  to  the  restored  area  which  mingles  touches  of  the  raucous 
frontier  and  the  "Gay  Nineties",   Over  sixty  establisiaients  have  heen 
open  each  weekday,  re-creating  an  old-new  business  district  with 
stores,  restaurants,  and  places  of  entertainment.   The  undertaking 
was  developed  by  Underground  Atlanta,  Inc,  a  private  development 
company,-^' Yet  even  this  enterprise,  for  reasons  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  final  chapter  of  this  paper,  is  beginning  to  show  some 
signs  of  "flickering". 

Large,  turn-of-the-century  buildings  lie  on  a  tract  of  land  which 
has  been  proposed  to  be  converted  into  a  cultural  and  entertainment 
center  in  the  North  Station  area  of  Boston,  The  Architects  Collab- 
orative (TAG)  of  Cambridge  has  been  assigned  to  design  the  sixty 
million  dollar  complex  in  conjunction  with  architect  Peter  A,  Not- 
tonson,  of  Natick,  Massachusetts,  The  entertainment  complex  to  be 
designed  by  TAG  and  Nottonson  would  include  theaters  for  films  and 
the  performing  arts,  shops  and  boutiques,  dining  places  and  facilities 
for  major  productions.   It  would  be  in  Boston  an  area  "similar  in 
scope  and  scale  to  San  Francisco's  popular  Ghlardelll  Square",  TAG 
said.  The  parcel  is  privately  owned  and  private  investment  will  pro- 
vide the  financing,  the  developers  say, 38  The  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences between  TAC's  proposal  and  this  thesis  will  be  discussed  in 

the  last  section, 
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['T/^''","'*  """  ^°  aP-Ttment  u.e  at  u.rner  of  Bcrki-le.>  and  Applelon  streels. 
^oulh  End.  A  supermarket  will  occupy  the  lirsl  floor. 


ABOVEt   Adaptive   fle-use 
LEFTt   Example   of  Contrast 


nicnding  of  styles  in  tlic  marker  area:  Quincy  Building 
(1H25J,  I'ancui'l  Hail  tower  (1742),  New  England  Mer- 
clinnrs'  I5ank  ( 1070). 
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UNDERGROUND  ATLANTA 

•I?' ' ' 


Adding  lo  the  noshdffic  ntmosphcre  and  fun  of  Underground 

llanta  are  lite  Musical  Museum  (free  adn:issinn)  and  ilie  Ice 

Cream    Emporium    I  below),    both    on    Underground    Atlanta's 

main  artery.  Old  Alabama  Street.   The  Musical  Museum   is  a 


showcase  of  old-time  musical  instruments  (such  as  roll-playing 
pianos}.  At  llie  Ice  Cream  Emporium,  the  mind  boggles  (and 
the  mouth  waters)  at  the  wide  variety  (and  huge  scoops)  of 
cone-and-disli  delights. 


In  the  case  of  the  Faneull  Hall  Markets,  in  downtown  Boston, 
saving  the  structures  from  mass  clearance  (  the  area  was  scheduled 
for  the  new  Government  Center  In  the  1960*6),  was  a  fortuitous 
rescue.  It  came  about  from  policies  that  evolved  late  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  Edward  Logue,  head  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Auth- 
ority, when  it  acquired  the  area  for  demolition—  which  was  what 
"urban  renewal*  was  all  about  in  the  last  decade.   Everyone  intuitively 
loved  the  market  area  as  a  very  special  place,  even  the  planners  who 
assumed  it  would  have  to  make  way  for  a  daring  new  master  plan,-^° 

"How  could  so  much  space  in  such  small  units  be  put  to  a  viable 
new  purpose,  not  Just  as  an  architectural  museum  but  as  a  source  of 
needed  revenue  for  the  city  and  pleasure  for  Its  populace?",  planners 
asked.  In  retrospect,  retaining  the  market  as  a  food  market  seems  an 
obvious  Idea,  but  at  the  time  it  was  quite  outside  the  conventions 
and  expertise  of  most  retail  developers.  It  was  not  a  preservationist 
but  an  urbanistic  concept,  defying  the  supermarket  syndrome  and  chain- 
store  credo,  to  again  make  marketing  a  social  and  esthetic  experience 

within  the  city,.  Years  ago,  no  qualified  developer  In  the  East  would 

4o 
have  done  that. 

This  went  along  with  another  sweeping  idea  that  was  contrary  to 
the  usual  approach  of  mass  leasing  to  major  ins tltutldnal  tenants,  with 
heavy  emphasis  on  office  use.   This  three-block  area  would  be  designed, 
leased  and  operated  as  a  single  marketplace  with  maximum  retail  space 
on  three  levels,  assuring  e  full  range  of  shops,  restaurants  and  enter- 
tainment Integrally  balanced  to  provide  the  complete  mix  of  activities 
that  comprises  a  healthy  downtown.  It  would  be  a  true  (not  imitated) 
Agora,  where  numerous  small  businesses  mingle  and  compete.  At  Faneull 
Hall  Markets,  there  will  be  no  historical  play-acting,  no  costumed 
atmosphere,  no  phony  old   period  pieces.   These  would  only  confuse 
and  devalue  authenticity.  All  that  is  usable  and  real  will  be  kept 


and  used,  without  denying  the  flow  of  the  past  Into  the  present  and 
the  evolving  future,  ^^  -  .__ 

♦**  Summary  *** 

Among  the  old  buildings  hereafter  worth  saving,  very  few  will  or 
should  be  niuseuns.   In  seeking  a  realistic  future  life,  an  old  struc- 
ture that  is  historically,  socially,  or  architecturally  interesting 
cannot  become  economically  invalid,  forever  dependent  on  grants  and 
doles,  on  government  and  personal  largesse.   Adaptive  uses  mast  be 
found  which  intrinsically  provide  means  — and  motive —  for  continued 
use  and  maintenance.   Almost  inevitably,  this  means-^that  the  uses  must 
be  vital  ones,  geared  not  to  "pure  preservation*  but  to  the  dyne.mic 
urban  needs  of  their  communities..  Buildings,  to  survive,  must  go  on 
living.  ^'^ 

In  other  words,  to  preserve  is  Imperative  but  it  is  not  enough. 
It  is  only  the  first  step,  usually  aimed  at  saving  old  buildings  from 
the  path  of  bulldozers,  the  harbingers  of  dubious  public  or  private 
"progress". ^3 
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The  more  tourist  attractions  that  are  found  In  a  city,  the  more 
chance  a  highly  significant  amount  of  visitors  will  come  Into  the 
area.   Boston  has  the  largest  variety  and  the  highest  quality  of 
tourist  attractions  compared  to  any  other  single  city  or  town  In 
Massachusetts,   The  annual  payroll  generated  by  the  tourism  sector 
industries  In  Suffolk  County  was  $35^  million  In  1970.   In  I963  and 
and  in  I967,  Suffolk  County  was  a  net  "exporter"  of  tourism  services 
and  a  net  "Importer"  of  tourism  dollars, 3 

Tourism  in  Boston  has  high  potential  for  year-round  pursuit. 
More  than  78^  of  the  site  (fixed,  rather  than  programed  )  attractions 
have  environmental  characteristics  conducive  to  twelve  month  use. 
Similarly,  95%   of  the  City's  event  (or  programed)  attractions  are 
of  the  year-round  type,  as  opposed  to  71^  in  the  State.  In  both  of 
these  categories  of  tourist  attractions  (which  will  be  expounded  upon 
in  SECTION  III),  Boston  exhibits  characteristics  favorable  to  four- 
season  tourism  more  than  the  State  as  a  whole. ^ 

In  a  survey  of  people  who  had  visited  Boston  -^ y    it  was  shown 
that  about  k9%   of  the  visitors  (from  a  sample  of  465  people)  mentioned 
"pleasure"  as  the  main  purpose  of  their  visit.   The  second  largest 
group  of  visitors  gave  "business"  as  their  purpose.   However,  bus- 
iness and  pleasure  are  often  combined.  For  example,  2k%   of  the  visitors 
to  a  regional  professional  convention  indicated  "pleasure"  as  the  main 
purpose  of  their  visit  and  20^  of  the  visitors  to  historical  sites 
indicated  "business"  as  the  main  purpose  of  their  visit.  The  data 
indicated  that  of  the  visitors  on  a  "pleasure"  trip  12^  came  between 
January  and  March,  whereas  42je  arrived  between  July  and  September. 
This  reflects  the  traditional  pattern  of  vacationing.   However,  in 
recent  years  the  trend  toward  splitting  vacation  time  between  winter 
and  summer  may  lessen  the  fluctuation. 
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*♦*  Site  History  ••• 

In  Boston,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  the  wholesale  leather 
Industry  thrived  In  a  district  bounded  by  Kneeland  and  Essex  Streets; 
Atlantic  Avenue  and  (what  Is  now)  the  expressway ( see  p,25a)»   By  the 
1830* s,  the  shoe  and  leather  business  had  achieved  such  proportions 
that  they  were  known  as  "the  greatest  Industry  of  New  England  with 
Boston  as  Its  center*.   However,  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
this  marketplace  began  to  decline,'   Today  the  vacancy  rate  Is  high 
as  some  wholesalers  are  moving  out  and  many  are  closing  down,  finding 
it  Impossible  to  compete  with  foreign  Imports.   Because  It  Is  a  dis- 
trict highly  illustrative  of  our  economic  heritage  and  in  addition 
Includes  South  Street,  one  of  high  conservation  value  In  an  arch- 
itectural sense,  the  neighborhood  Is  being  considered  for  revltall- 
zatlon. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  area  has  retained  its  nine- 
teenth century  character.  In  both  form  and  function,  largely  due  to 
location  and  isolation  from  downtown  Boston,   Cut  off  from  modern 
urban  expansion  by  the  Fitzgerald  Expressway  and  its  ramps,  and  by 
South  Station  and  adjacent  railroad  yards,  the  area  has  not  yet  been 
discovered  by  local  developers  or  subjected  to  urban  renewal.  The 
district  was  completely  redeveloped  from  residential  use  to  high  den- 
sity commercial  usage  between  I88O  and  1922,  with  most  of  the  con- 
struction occurring  between  I88O  and  I9OO.   It  is  one  of  the  few 
commercial  districts  from  the  nineteenth  century  left  in  New  England.^ 

The  construction  of  the  Fitzgerald  Expressway  in  the  mld-1950's 
destroyed  very  little  of  the   "Old  Leather  District",  and  invariably 
isolated  the  area.   The  only  building  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the 
expressway  was  the  United  States  Hotel,   Upon  this  site  now  stands  a 
garage  and  office  building  built  in  1955.   As  the  district  is  not 
characterized  by  distinctive  buildings,  location,  or  historical  events, 
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the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  preserve  the  area  relies  more 
heavily  on  the  spaclal  qualities  achieved  by  the  district  as  a 
whole..  Even  If  the  unified  development  and  appearance  of  the 
Leather  District  may  warrant  preservation,  modem  pressures  for 
reaevelopment  and  higher  density  place  the  area  In  Jeopardy. 

For  this  reason,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  has  pro- 
posed the  protection  of  ensembles  of  buildings,  as  well  as  Impor- 
tant structures,  through  landmark  designation  and  efforts  to  adapt 
them  for  higher  Income  producing  uses.   Thus,  six  new  areas  have 
been  proposed  for  conservation  treatment--  Broad  Street,  Chinatown, the 
Leather  District,  North  End,  Court  House,  and  Park  Street  (see  p.  2^a). 
A  BRA  paper  states  i 

"The  streetscape  of  these  areas  each.  In  Its  own 
way,  perpetuates  some  aspect  of  Boston's  past 
and  traditions;  the  city's  planning  efforts  should 
ensure  this  continuity  by  protecting  their  unique 
assets,  or  where  appropriate,  fostering  their 
gradual  and  graceful  change,"  12 

**•  Site  Vicinity  *•• 

Bounded  on  the  east  side  of  the  area  Is  the  South  Station 
urban  renewal  area,  soon  to  become  a  transportation  complex  for 
Inter-clty  buses  and  trains.   This  great  hub  will  house  large 
parking  facilities  and  shops  (air  rights  are  available  for  a  fu- 
ture hotel).  The  Leather  District  has  the  advantage  of  being 
heavily  served  by  parking  facilities, ^3  Besides  the  parking  at 
South  Station,  there  Is  parking  Inside  the  district  (off  Lincoln 
St,),  across  the  street  from  the  district  (off  the  expressway),  and 
adjacent  to  the  district  (off  Harrison  St.),   On  the  west  side. 
Just  across  the  expressway,  lies  Chinatown, 

Chinatown  Is  bounded  on  the  west  by  an  officially-designated 
"pom"  f^.lstrlct  which  Is  now  part  of  the  city  zoning  ordinance.   In 
June  197^»  the  Boston  fiedevelopmer. t  Authority  announced  a  ten-p^lnt 
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proposal  to  establish  a  downtown  "adult  entertainment*  district  In 
the  two-block  area  of  Boston's  lower  Washington  Street  currently 
known  to  Its  Intimates  as  the  "combat  zone*.  The  BRA's  plan  of  ac- 
tion alms  to  confine  Boston's  adult  entertainment  section  to  the  two- 
block  area;  to  Improve  the  zone's  physical  appearance;  and  to  change 
Its  name  to  "Liberty  Tree*.!'' 

The  new  name  halls  from  revolutionary  times;   this  is  the  lo- 
cation of  a  huge  elm  used  to  post  antl-Brltlsh  notices, launder  the 
new  ordinance,  the  establishment  of  adult  book  stores,  the  showing  of 
sex  films,  and  the  operation  of  moving  signs  and  intermittent  light- 
ing will  be  banned  from  all  other  parts  of  the  clty,l6  The  BRA  plan 
carries  a  long-term  perspective  of  buffer  projects  and  zoning  changes 
to  upgrade  and  Insulate  the  X-rated  section  from  the  adjoining  legiti- 
mate theater  district,  the  do^vntown  shopping  area,  and  the  Chinese 
commercial  district.  17  The  Executive  Director  of  the  BRA,  Robert 
Kenney,  observed  that  It  seemed  to  be  the  only  "realistic  and  workable 
way  to  prevent  these  (adult  entertainment)  uses  from  blighting  other 
parts  of  the  city".  1^ 

Thus,  zoning  restrictions  now  allow  for  Chinatown's  conservation 
and  the  Combat  Zone's  containment.   Without  this  containment  through: 
law,  and  without  such  a  unique  buffer  as  Chinatown,  the  development 
of  the  Leather  District  along  entertainment  lines  might  be  a  negative 
gain  for  the  city.  Proper  planning  has  lead  to  a  fine,  west  buffer  for 
the  district,   Chinatown  will  remain  as  a  generator  for  drawing  people 
Into  the  downtown  area. 

The  plan  for  South  Station  will  Include  a  public  concourse,  lob- 
by, cafeteria,  and  many  shops  running  along  the  length  of  the  district. 
Moving  sidewalks  will  connect  the  Leather  District  to  the  concourse 
and  lobby  (see  p.33b)«  The  plan  promises  to  relate  to  the  buildings 
and  scale  of  the  CBD.19  29 


**«  site  History  •♦• 

In  Boston,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  the  wholesale  leather 
Industry  thrived  In  a  district  bounded  by  Kneeland  and  Essex  Streets; 
Atlantic  Avenue  and  (what  Is  now)  the  expressway ( see  p,25a)»   By  the 
1830' s,  the  shoe  and  leather  business  had  achieved  such  proportions 
that  they  were  known  as  "the  greatest  Industry  of  New  England  with 
Boston  as  Its  center*.   However,  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
this  marketplace  began  to  decline,'   Today  the  vacancy  rate  Is  high 
as  some  wholesalers  are  moving  out  and  many  are  closing  down,  finding 
It  Impossible  to  compete  with  foreign  Imports,   Because  It  Is  a  dis- 
trict highly  Illustrative  of  our  economic  heritage  and  in  addition 
includes  South  Street,  one  of  high  conservation  value  in  an  arch- 
itectural sense,  the  neighborhood  Is  being  considered  for  revitall- 
zatlon. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  area  has  retained  its  nine- 
teenth century  character,  in  both  form  and  function,  largely  due  to 
location  and  isolation  from  downtown  Boston,   Cut  off  from  modern 
urban  expansion  by  the  Fitzgerald  Expressway  and  its  ramps,  and  by 
South  Station  and  adjacent  railroad  yards,  the  area  has  not  yet  been 
discovered  by  local  developers  or  subjected  to  urban  renewal.  The 
district  was  completely  redeveloped  from  residential  use  to  high  den- 
sity commercial  usage  between  1880  and  1922,  with  most  of  the  con- 
struction occurring  between  1880  and  19OO.   It  is  one  of  the  few 
commercial  districts  from  the  nineteenth  century  left  in  New  England," 

The  construction  of  the  Fitzgerald  Expressway  in  the  mid-1950 's 
destroyed  very  little  of  the   "Old  Leather  District**,  and  invariably 
isolated  the  area.   The  only  building  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the 
expressway  was  the  United  States  Hotel,   Upon  this  site  now  stands  a  . 
garage  and  office  building  built  in  1955.   As  the  district  is  not 
characterized  by  distinctive  buildings,  location,  or  historical  events, 
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The  South  Station  urban  renewal  area  (see  p.  25b)  Includes  the 
area  Immediately  north  of  the  Leather  District.   This  area,  whether 
It  Is  used  for  commercial  use,  parking,  or  open  space,  can  only  en- 
hance the  quality  of  the  Leather  District. as  an  area  for  redevelopment. 
Across  from  this  area,  a  block  north  of  the  Leather  District,  Is  one 
of  the  most  bustling  places  In  Boston —  Dewey  Square,   The  entrance 
to  South  Station  Is  here.  In  the  preserved  "headhouse**  of  the  rail 
terminals  (see  p.  33b)-,  Across  the  street,  Boston's  new  Federal  fieserve 
Bank  Is  going  up.   The  commercial  offices  In  the  Dewey  Square  area 
provide  a  need  for  daytime  services,  such  as  restaurants  and  lounges. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  both  the  Leather  District  and  Dewey 
Square  share  the  history  of  the  Eighteen  Nlntles,  Most  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  district  were  constructed  then;  and  Admiral  George  Dewey, 
(  for  whom  the  Square  Is  named)  fought,  the  Spanish-American  War 
(In  particular,  the  Battle  of.  Manila  Bay  In  I898),   Thus,  Dewey  Square 
provides  a  very  fitting  entrance  Into  the  Leather  District  from  the 
center  of  town. 

The  Leather  District  has  direct  egress  from  the  Fitzgerald  Expres- 
sway, which  links  Boston  with  points  south.  The  district  Is  linked  to 
rapid  transit  by  the  Red  Line  (see  p,  25at),  which  stops  at  Dewey  Square 
(South  Station  ).  Points  south  and  west  oh  the  commuter-rail  system 
(see  p.  24b)  terminate  at  South  Station,   South  Station  is  a  terminus 
of  the  Northeast  Corridor,  the  Boston-Washington  rail  link,  which  has 
recently  been  •'rediscovered'*  by  commuters  with  the  addition  of  new 
rolling  stock,  such  as  the  "Turbo-train",  The  relocation  of  inter- 
city bus  carriers  into  South  Station. will' no  doubt  shift  the  commer- 
cial magnetism  of  Park  Square  (the  present  bus  location)  into  the 
immediate  South  Station  area  (i,e.  the  Leather  District),   This  in- 
evitability is  seen  by  both  the  residents  I  talked  to,  as  well  as 


city  planners  who  work  in  the  Leather  Dl strict, ^0 
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»••  Land  Use  ••• 

The  1975  General  Land  Use  Plan  for  Boston  classifies  the  Leather 
District  as  an  industrial  area(see  p.32a)«  The  results  of  a  land  use 
survey  I  took  of  the  area  early  last  year  are  shown  on  page  33a,   From 
a  list  of  buildings  in  the  Leather  District,  I  added  the  age   of  each 
of  the  structures  together  to  get  an  average.   The  average  building  in 
the  district  was  built  in  I895  (1894.6),   The  oldest  remaining  building 
was  built  in  i860;  the  newest  in  1922.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  in 
good  condition,  and  average  about  five  or  six  stories.   The  heights 
vary  from  two  to  eleven  stories.   The  buildings  on  South  Street(  which 
average  five  or  six  stories)  between  Tufts  and  Kneeland  contain  a  total 
of  653,894  square  feet, 21 

First  floor  uses  are  predominantly  of  a  wholesale  nature.   They 
can  be  divided  (as  shown  on  p. 33a)  into  two  varieties: 

1.  offices  and  workshops  of  suppliers 

2,  storage  and  shipping  areas 

It  is  my  contention  that  when  the  South  Station  urban  renewal  area  is 
developed,  the  use  of  ground  floor  space  for  storage  will  make  for  an 
area  which  has  not  found  its  optimal  use  of  its  land.  In  an  area  ripe 
for  commercial  development,  the  use  of  street  level  facilities  for 
this  kind  of  inactivity  Is  certainly  a  low-grade  land  use.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  vacant  floor  area  at  the  street  level,  as  many  businesses 
have  moved  out.   Because  of  these  vacancies,  some  retailing  (hardware, 
clothes)  has  moved  into  the  district.  This  has  brought  about  the  open- 
ing of  a  bookstore  (retail  &  whole.)  and  art  gallery. 

Two  parking  lots  are  ripe  for  expansion  pui-poses.   One  lot,  at 
the  comer  of  Beach  and  South  Streets,  sits  next  to  a  beautiful  build- 
ing up  for  sale,  which  could  make  for  an  excellent  small  theater,  A 
larger  lot,  next  to  the  Essex  Hotel,  has  potential  for  being  part  of 

a  dinner-theater  complex,  A  large  theater  could  fit  very  well  on  the 
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parking  lot,  and  have  entrances  through  the  hotel  and  the  structure 
fronting  South  Street. 

The  whole  top  floor  of  the  modem  structure  at  Lincoln  and 
Beach  Streets  is  vacant.   This  has  potential  for  helping  to  channel 
lovi-grade  street  level  uses  to  higher  floors, 

Utica  Street  ,  with  its  old-style  window  shutters,  wrought  iron 
staircases,  small  intriguing  spaces,  and  brick  texture,  might  make 
for  a  very  nice  pedestrian  path,  rather  than  a  back  alley.   During 
the  week,  the  street  could  still  be  utilized  as  a  service  road.   On 
weekends  and  special  occasions  Utica  Street  could  be  closed  to  traffic, 
This  same  approach  could  be  envisioned  for  the  service  roads  between 
Atlantic  Avenue  and  South  Street, 

I  talked  to  a  store  owner  and  a  city  planner, about  the  Leather 
District,  since  they  both  worked  In  it.   They  told  me  of  the  need  for 
good  restaurants  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  Inevitability  of 
commercial  growth  in  the  district  In  the  coming  years.. 
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•   SECTION  II 

EXISTING  CONDITIONS 

"  Today  the  Leather  District  Is  cut  off  from  the  business  district 
by  the  Central  Artery.   The  redevelopment  of  adjoining  South 
Station  could  transform  the  Leather  District  by  Increasing  deve- 
lopment pressures.   The  pleasant  nineteenth  century  warehouses  and 
Industrial  structures  should  be  adapted  to  appropriate  new  uses.  •• 

Planning  In  Downtown,  an  Interim 
Draft;  Boston  Redevelopment  Auth- 
ority, Spring,  197^. 

»**  The  City  ♦** 
Boston  is  a  diverse  city  with  much  to  Intrigue  visitors.  Historic 

sites,  buildings  and  other  mementoes  abound  in  and  about  the  city, 
Boston  offers  many  cultural  activities,  due  in  large  measure  to  its 
many  colleges  and  universities.   The  city  retains  a  unique  character, 
a  blend  of  many  ethnic  backgrounds  which  have  helped  to  shape  it  over 
the  centuries.   Federal,  state  and  city  buildings  form  the  massive 
Government  Center,  which  has  as  its  focus  Boston's  new  City  Hall, 
set  in  a  red  brick  plaza.   In  the  Back  Bay  area  is  the  Prudential 
Center,  with  a  civic  auditorium,  shopping  center,  hotel  and  apart- 
ment complex  under  the  fifty-story  tower.   Throughout  the  downtown 
area,  and  across  the  Charles  River  in  Cambridge,  a  host  of  new  build- 
ings are  on  the  rise.^ 

Boston  is  a  city  for  walkers,  from  the  North  End  with  its  Italian 
flavor,  to  Chinatown,  Just  off  the  major  shopping  and  theatre  district 
of  Washington  and  Tremont  Streets.   Charles  Street,  Just  off  Beacon 
Hill,  Is  a  haven  for  antique  hunters,   Boyleston  and  Newbury  Streets 
are  the  locations  of  many  well-known  stores  as  is  Harvard  Square  in 
Cambridge(  see  p. 25a   )•  Greater  Boston  itself  covers  98?  square  miles 
and  includes  seventy-six  cities  and  towns,  populated  by  nearly  three 
million  people.   The  nation's  sixth  largest  metropolitan  area,  it  is 
also  the  fourth  largest  wholesale  center  and  the  principal  marketplace 
of  New  England,   It  is  a  center  of  investment  and  finance  and  a  fore- 
most research  area,  (see  page  23b)  •  ^^ 
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SECTION  III 
"  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

"  It  Is  time  to  begin  planning  again  and  to  determine  within  the 
framework  of  an  orderly  central  business  district  plan  what 
future  role  the  entertainment  district  should  have,  " 

Danial  J,  Ahern 
Back  Bay  Association,  Boston 

Goals  have  been  defined  as  "statements  of  directions  in  which 
planning  or  action  is  aimed". ^  What  immediately  comes  to  mind  when 
planning  a  course  of  action  for  the  Leather  District  is  the  ghost- 
like stillness  of  the  area  after  working  hours  and  on  weekends.   Be- 
tween Chinatown  and  the  future  inter-city  passenger  rail  and  bus  hub 
of  the  region  lies  this  stretch  of  urban  isolation.  If  you  would  like 
to  have  a  Chinese  dinner  before  catching  a  train  or  bus,  you'd  better 
hail  a  taxi.  This  is  too  dark  a  place  to  be  walking  alone  at  night. 

The  future  of  the  district  is  seemingly  being  planned  as  if  it 
were  part  of  a  "Central  Business  District",  but  not  of  a  "downtown". 
The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  is  planning  to  relocate  some  five 
hundred  daytime  employees  into  the  area,  because  of  new  construction 
in  the  Washington  Street  shopping  area.   This  would  still  leave  the 
area  deserted  by  late  afternoon,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  need 
for  services  within,  close  vicinity.  Between  working  hours,  few  people 
would  be  seen  on  the  streets  of  the  district.  One  might  question  the 
feasiblillty  of  divorcing  the  district  from  the  bus  facility,  and  the:  ef- 
fect of-  employee  relocation.   The  "pull-attraction*  of  a  bus  terminal 
is  great.   One  has  only  to  look  at  Boston's  Park  Square,  or  the  Holi- 
day Inns*  and  restaurants  that  surround  small  terminals  across  the 
country.   The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  ,  and  many  new  corporate  facilities 
are  now  under  construction  near  the  Leather  District,  The  market  po- 
tential of  the  area  is  growing. 

Jane  Jacobs,  in  her  now  classic  work.   The  Death  and  Life  of  Great 
American  Cities  ,  takes  note  of  the  lack  of  the  word  "downtown"  in 
.  planning  Jargon,   "  A  Central  Business  District  that  lives  up  to  its 
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name  and  Is  truly  described  by  It,  Is  a  dud",  she  says.    People, 
Ideas,  and  money  ought  to  meet  In  the  city.   When  this  does  not 
happen J 

"  the  networks  of  city  public  life  develop  gaps  they  cannot 
afford.   Without  a  strong  and  Inclusive  central  heart,  a 
city  tends  to  become  a  collection  of  Interests  Isolated 
from  one  another*. 2 

This  has  been  the  crux  of  Incentive  zoning  In  New  York  City,  where 
entertainment  and  commercial  establishments  have  been  sought  for 
the  ground  floors  of  office  and  residential  towers.  When  a  government 
complex  threatened  to  divorce  Itself  from  the  heart. of  downtown 
Lansing,  the  state  capital  of  Michigan,  a  plan  was  developed  whereby 
the  government  offices  wbuld  be  Integrated,  rather  than  segregated, 
from  the  commercial  shopping  area. 3  Thus,  we  find  land  use  mixing 
coming  more  and  more  Into  the  forefront  of  the  planning  profession, 
with  respect  to  the  downtown. 

Because  of  the  Leather  District's  unique  location  to  the  grow- 
ing commercial  core  of  Boston,  a  future  plan  for  the  area  should 
build  upon  a  concept  of  unity  between  j the  district  and  Its  neighbors 
(most  notlcably  Dewey  Sq. -South  Station  and  Chinatown).   Wholesaling 
Is  the  primary  use  within  the  Leather  District.   Years  ago,, leather 
was  the  only  wholesaling  done  In  the  area.  For  the  Bicentennial,  the 
area  Is  now  being  called  the  "Leather  and  Garment  District!*.  Commercial 
uses  are  now  beginning  to  creep  Into  the  district.   A  Chinese  movie 
theater  has  moved  on  to  Beach  Street.  A  leather  wholesaler*!  inter- 
viewed, who  had  been  with  his  firm  for  over  twenty  years,  told  me  that 
a  leather  firm  across  the  street  has  been  known  to  sell  goods  retail. 
The  bookshop  next  door  ,  a  new  addition  to  South  Street,  sells  retail 
and  wholesale.  A  retail  hardware  store  opened  up.  Two  men's  clothiers  ; 
are  selling  retail  from  their  warehouses.   Workers  in  the  tarea  complained 
of  Inadequate  food  facilities.  After  speaking  to  them,  I  was  ready  to 

formulate  a  first  goalt 
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Daniel  J.  Ahem,  of  the  Back  Bay  Association  In  BoRton,  states! 

"  The  proper  mixture  of  good  eatlnp,  drlnklnr  and  entertalnlnsr 
places  can  produce  a  brlprht  and  lively  cowmerclpl  recr^^atlon 
area  of  the  type  that  every  city  needs.  Unfortunately,  such 
an  area  does  not  exist  In  Boston  at  this  time," 

His  report  on  restaurant  ,  entertainment,  and  drinking  districts 
came  out  only  three  years  ago,^  Jane  Jacobs  believes  Boston's  dovm- 
town  has  suffered  miserably  from  lack  of  good  mixtures  in  its  primary 
uses,  particularly  a  good  mixing  in  of  night  uses  and  of  live  cultural 
uses.   She  notes  that  Boston  was  the  first  American  city  to  plan  for 
itself  a  decontaminated  (  i.e.  segregated)  cultural  district,^  Jacobs 
believes  that  a  district  must  serve  more  than  one  primary  function. 
"On  sucessful  city  streets",  she  says,  "people  must  appear  at  differ- 
ent times".   They  should  come  for  different  pprposes,  yet  be  able  to 
use  many  facilities  in  common. 6  Ms,  Jacobs  cites  the  downtown  tip  of 
Manhattan  as  a  district  suffering  from  "time  unbalance",'   Businesses 
have  a  few  precious  ilunoh  hours  per  day  to  sell.  After  five  o'clock 
and  on  weekends  the  area  "dies". 

This  kind  of  time  unbalance  can  result  in  crime.  Wholesalers  tell 
me  there  is  crime  in  the  Leather  District,  Yet,  upon  seeing  the  area 
at  night,  a  friend  of  mine  remarked i  "Why  put  anything  there?  The 
place  is  quiet  now.   You  want  crime  in  the  area?".   Perhaps  the  reason 
for  the  contradiction  between  my  friend  and  the  wholesalers  can  best 
be  explained  by  a  brief  look  at  the  dichtomy  of  crime. 

When  there  is  too  much  social  contact,   such  as  a  crowded  street- 
car or  a  high  density  housing  project,  vandalism  and  pickpocketing  often 
occur.  Vandalism  occurs,  in  part,  because  people  don't  know  each  other, 
thereby  granting  strangers  access  to  project-type  hallways,  A  high 
amount  of  social  contact  can  prevent  territorial  definition  by  tenants. 
The  initial  results  of  researchers  point  out  that  when  public  space 
is  broken  down  into  semi -public  areas,  the  psychology  of  ownership  takes 
over,  where  people  define  and  defend  their  territories  with  a  renewed 
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sense  of  pride.   Oscar  Newman,  In  his  now  famous  book.  Defensible 
Space,  defines  defensible  space  design  as  "living  areas  structured 
to  inhibit  crime  and  Increase  the  community's  control  of  Its  living 
space**.  In  a  sense,  Newman  attempts  to  set  boiinds  on  social  oontact. 
Too  little  social  contact  makes  for  desolate  areas  at  night,  and  In 
the  day —  areas  conduslve  for  robbery,  assault,  and  even  rape. 

If  more  retail-coEiEierclnl  estebllshments  came  Into  the  Leather 
District,  more  people  viou]d  be  on  the  streets  both  during  and  after 
working  hours.   This  kind  of  casual  surveillance  prevents  opportun- 
ities for  criminal   actions  without  observation.  As  it  stands  now, 
crime  in  the  Leather  District  can  largely  be  diagnosed  as  a  result 
of  a  lack  of  mixed  land  use  and  time  unbalance.  The  area,  being  Iso- 
lated from  the  cltv  by  the  railyard,  terminal,  and  expressway,  is  a 
highly  defensible  place,  A  criminal  coming.  Into  the  area  would  be 
barred  from  the  south  because  of  the  railyard  and  expressvjay.   The 
South  Station  terminal  ,  on  the  district's  east  boundary,  would  be 
well  policed,  with  minimum  pedestrian  access  from  the  station  to  the 
district.  The  expressway  fencing. east  and  north  of  the  district  routes 
pedestrians,  coming  into  the  area,  into  key  intersections.  They  are 
Lincoln  ,  Essex,  and  the  expressway;  Beach  Street  and  the  expressway} 
and  South  and  Summer  Streets,  These  intersections  act  as  fenced  gates, 
through  which  a  criminal  must  enter  or  leave,  assuming  he  travels  in 
this  direction.  Thus,  barriers  can  be  used  to  social  advantage. 

If  we  assume  that  more  activity  can  bring  about  more  safety, 
the  question  of  what  kinds  of  activity  enters  into  the  discusssion. 

Certainly  there  should  be  generators,  or  people  attractions*—  the  most 
noteworthy  being  playhouses  for  live  theater, performances.  Such  would 
be  a  primary  land  use,  and  would  give  balance  to  the  daytime  whole- 
saling within  the  area,   Boston's  theater  district  has  been  stifled 
by  its  Juxtaposition  to  the  Combat  (re, porno)  Zone.   The  recent  zoning 


of  such  activity  into  this  section  of  tovm  for  containment  purposes 
will  inevitably  lead  to  the  area's  endurance  and  growth.  Therefore, 
any  new  playhouse  district  would  probably  be  welcomed  as  a  breath  ot 
fresh  air  by  theater  buffs. 

Commercial  activities  which  might  enhance  the  theater  atmosphere 
might  include  a  library,  art  galleries,  night  clubs,  restaurants, 
speciality  shops,  an  in-town  museum,  and  small  movie  theaters, 9  These 
would  help  bring  an  evening  circulation  pattern  in  the  downtown  area, 
A  vital  part  of  any  city  is  its  waterfront.   A  healthy  resurgence 
of  commercial  activity  is  now  underway  along  Boston's  waterfront.  At 
night,  however,  it  is  troublesome  finding  and  using  public  transpor- 
tation to  get  to  the  restaurants,  etc,  A  recreational  service  for 
the  community  might  be  a  streetcar  on  wheels  connecting  the  parking 
facilities  in  the  Boston  Common,  Chinatown,  the  Leather  District's 
South  Street  (after  rehab) ,  and  the  Fort  Point  Channel,   The  Boston 
Tea  Party  Site  and  a  Victorian  type  restaurant,  complete  with  railcars, 

at^  currently  on  the  channel,  Watertaxles  could  leave  from  the  channel 
to  the  main  harbor,  and  thereby  bind  a  unique  pleasure  web  within  the 
city. 

The  goal  of  such  undertakings  should  bet  TO  CREATE  A  HEALTHY 
SOCIAL  ATMOSPHERE,  BOTH  IN  DAY  AND  IN  NIGHT,  BY  IMPROVING  THE  CUL- 
TURAL AND  RECREATIONAL  SERVICES  FOR  THE  COMMUNITY  AT  LARGE.  In  so - 

doing  .this,  it  should  be  our  desire  TO  PRESERVE  AND  RESTORE  THE  GOOD 
ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  PAST,  AND  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  DEVELOPE  NEW  FORMS 
TO  BEAUTIFY  THE  CITY  IF  THEY  ARE  SO  NEEDED* 

The  question  that  arises  is  whether  the  historic  area  with 
buildings  of  architectural  merit  should  be  sacrificed  in  order  to 
serve  the  needs  of  any  new  development  or  whether  another  scheme, 
saving  something  of  the  historic  az^ea,  should  be  prepared,   Mucl;i 
support  for  preservation  will  be  gained  if  the  buildings  are  in  very 


good  condition  and  In  good  repair,  If  they  continue  to  serve  some 
useful  purpose  or  could  be  adapted  to  do.  so,  and  If  they  are  part  of 
and  contribute  to  a  good  urban  environment.   Sometimes  preservation 
with  compromise  can  Involve  a.  happy  blending  of  the  old  and  new  which 
is  an  urban  asset.   In  such  cases  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  new 
development  to  be  an  Imitation  in  form  and  style  of  the  old  buildings; 
the  new  can  be  wholly  in  the  modem  idiom  provided  there  is  harmony  of 
general  forms  and  scale  with  the  old.^^ 

It  should  be  the  goal  of  a  new  commercial  district  TO  MINIMIZE 
PEDESTRIAN  AND  VEHICULAR  CONFLICT,  BY  CREATING  A  VIABLE  PEDESTRIAN 
TRANSPORTATION  NETWORK,   This  often  involves  the  enlargement  of  people 
zones  by  way  of  street  blocking.   Thus,  the  Interior  focus  of  a  district 
is  given  to  pedestrian  paths  and  malls,  while  perimeter  streets  form 
a  ring  road  system.   Once  deserted  alleyways  are  brought  back  with  the 
help  of  wall  lights,  announcement  boards  on  intermittant  walls,  and 
road  resurfacing. 

Bollards  are  commonly  used  to  keep  out  traffic  from  pedestrian 
ways.  A  mall  or  promenade  is  designated  when  there  are  dual  focal 
points  within  a  area  that  properly  bisects  a  given  site.   Within  the 
Leather  District,  Beach  Street  not  only  divides  the  area,  but  also 
could  act  as  a  link  between  the  transportation  center  and  Chinatown, 
two  Important  focal  points.  A  mall  can  be  a  very  versatile  space- 
art  fairs,  trees,  tot  lots  ;  the  list  is  endless,  A  mall  within 
the  Leather  District  would  make  the  area  applicable  to  both  site  and 
event  attractions. 

Note  that  event  attractions  refer  to  mobile  and  temporary  oc- 
casions which  satisfy  the  recreational  interest  of  tourists,   site 
attractions  connote  fixed  and  permanent  environmental  qualities, 
such  as  Paul  Revere 's  house  or  the  Boston  Common.  An  event  attraction 

could  take  place  at  a  site  attraction.   The  Fourth  of  July  festivities 
on  the  Boston  Common  illustrates  this  duality. H 


Proper  attention  to  streetscape  helps  make  for  a  successful 
mall.   Because  concrete  Is  half  the  cost  of  brick,  the  floor  tex- 
ture of  malls  are  often  laced  with  brick.  A  brick  matrlK  with 
terra  cotta  stained  concrete  Identifies  the  pedestrian  zone  •   Street 
furniture  is  usually  pre-assembled  and  can  be  bought  from  a  catalogue. 
Fountains  are  expensive,  so  anything  "breathtaking"  might  best  be 
put  aside  in  favor  of  creating  "tiny  moments  of  water".   In  land*- 
scaping,  an  outdoor  mall  in  a  winter  climate,  conifers  are  found  to 
last  very  well. 

It  should  be  the  goal  of  a  planner  TO  CREATE  A  SENSE  OF  IMAGE 
AND  PERSONALITY  FOR  THE  C.B.D.   This  often  involves  scaling  down 
from  moniimental  building,  intermixing  land  uses  to  create  visual 
ties,  and  special  social  events.   Image  can  frequently  be  created 
through  planned  unit  development.  Here  we  are  concerned  with  the 
preservation  of  an  entire  area  or  district,  rather  than  Just  parts 
of  the  area.   This  is  done  when  the  costs  of  tearing  down  some  of 
the  area  for  new  construction  do  not  outweigh  the  benefits  that 
could  be  gained  by  preserving  the  area  as  a  whole.  Tearing  down  parts 
of  a  unique  district  often  results  in  chaos,  where  there  is  no  land- 
scape image. 

Sterility  is  often  the  result  when  the  historic  quality  and 
charm  of  a  unique  district  is  destroyed  by  demolition  for  new  con- 
struction.  Such  districts  are  often  in  the  middle  of  big  city  de* 
velopment.   Without  any  directed  growth  they  inevitably  decline  in 
value  over  time  along  a  road  of  stagnation(  With  respect  to  the 
Leather  District,  see  the  Goal  Formulation  colorplate  which  follows). 

The  personality  of  a  district  can  be  heightened  by  graphics, 
the  use  of  the  logo  on  location  signs,  and  the  use  of  distinct  lamps, 
such  as  those  found  in  Boson's  Beacon  Hill,   It  can  be  hindered 
by  monopolistic  retail  and  food  chains  which  cannot  accept  city  di- 
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While  the  Victorian  era  buildings  of  the  Leather  District  may 
make  the  image  of  the  area  noteworthy,  it's  future  personality  could 
rest  on  schematic  factors.   Such  factors  Include t  passers,  collectors, 
generators,  nodes,  and  capacities. 

Passers  relate  to  arrival  points.,  pedestrian  bridges,  and 
walkways  to  the  district.  Attention  should  be  given  to  arrival 
points,  since  how  you  enter  the  district  may  well  set  the  experience. 

Collectors  relate  to  initial  impact  Images  ,  malls,  and  pedes- 
trian open  space  (not  to  be  confused  with  street  collectors  in  tran- 
sportation planning).   Generators  are  primary  land  uses;  key  focal 
points  which  bring  visitors  into  the  district.   Generators  usually 
front  collectors,  and  collectors  Invariably  fall  between  nodes. 

Nodes  are  destination  points,  Kevin  Lynch  describes  them  as 
strategic  foci  into  which  the  observer  can  enter,  typically  either 
Junctions  of  paths,  or  concentrations  of  some  characteristic,^-^ 
The  heart  of  the  Leather  District  could  be  encircled  by  nodal  points. 
In  the  illustration  which  follows,  four  nodal  points  encase  a  pro- 
posed Beach  Street  Mall  within  the  Leather  District,   They  arej 

(1)  Atlantic  and  Beach  Streets  ;  the  entrance  to  South  Station, 

( 2)  Lincoln  and  Beach  Streets  ;  the  gateway  to  Chinatown,  as  well 
as  entertainment  (proposed) _and  parking  facilities  (existing), 

(3)  East  and  South  Streets;   the  site  of  a  proposed  theater  having 
frontage  on  South  and  East  Streets. 

(('+)   Kneeland  a,nd  South  Streets;   the  site  of  a  proposed  streetcar 
station. 

If  'the  plan  I  am  proposing  met  with  optimum  receptivity,  later 
phasing  might  best  start  between  nodes,  since  this  is  "where  the 
action  is**.   Such  potential  sites  I  have  deemed  '•capacitles''( see  111^ 
ustration).   By  affixing  nodal  points  to  South. Street  ,  I  have  capped 
the  historic  spine  of  the  Leather  District,  creating  a  more  distrib- 
uted pedestrian  flow. 
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It  should  be  a  goal  TO  CREATE  A  PLAN  THAT  WILL  BRING  PEOPLE 
BACK  TO  LIVE  IN  THE  CITY  AND  NOT  MERELY  TO  WORK  IN. IT.   It  Is  a  vote 
of  confidence  for  urban  living  to  strengthen  the  dovmtown  market  with 
higher  density.   We  must  plan  cities  as  If  we  were  going  to  live  In 
them.   Stagnating  industrial  areas  within  Boston's  Regional  Gore  are 
now  being  considered  as  ripe  for  residential  and  commercial  penetration*. 
The  Fort  Point  Channel  area,  just  one  block  from  the  Leather  District  , 
is  such  an  area  which  is  currently  being  discussed. 

Aside  from  the  convenient  location  of  the  Leather  District, 

the  advantages  to  living  there  can  be  in  the  buildings  themselves, 

Jane  Jacobs  states: 

"Some  people,  for  instance,  prefer  more  space  for  the 
money  (or  equal  space  for  less  money)  to  a  new  dinette 
designed  for  midgets.   Some  people  like  walls  they  don't 
hear  through.   This  is  an  advantage  they  can  get  with 
many  old  buildings  but  not  with  new  apartments..."  1^ 

This  subject  has  been  discussed  earler,  but  it  is  Important  to 

reiterate  the  young  people  who  have  moved  into  the  area  because 

of  these  facts. 

Currently  there  are  painters,  sculptors,   Jazz  musicians,  and 
even  a  newly  opened  art  gallery  within  the  Leather  District,   If 
live  theater  was  brought  into  the  area,  there  would  be  acting  taking 
place  ,  and  possibly  a  few  actors  living  In  the  district  as  well. 
Now  this  is  a  very  good  mix  of  people  —  virtually  an  untapped  social 
rs source  in  the  redevelopment  of  the  urban  environment.   It  might  be. 
that,  given  the  right  investment  backing  ,  the  Victorian  Era  build- 
ings and  the  young  musicians  and  artists  of  the  Leather  District 
could  .lead  to  a  pommercial  "gold  mine". 

Throughout  history,  the  living  trends  of  artists  have  paved  the 
way  for  commercial  and  residential  development.   The  artist  ghetto 
of  yesterday  becomes  the  wealthy  man's  haven  today.   New  York  artists 
settled  in  Greenwich  Village;  then  moved  to  SOHO.   Today  Greenwich 
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Village  Is  chic;  tomorrow  SOHO  will  be  chic.   The  Renaissance  artists 
of  Europe  gave  their  cities  seemingly  everlasting  life,  not  only 
by  their  work,  but  Just  in  the  fact  that  they  were  there.  People  go 
where  the  art  is.  Art  can  make  the  difference  betweerL_a  ghetto  and  a 
real  estate  gold  mine.  Art  can  make  the  difference  between  a  sleeping 
town  and  a  vibrant  tourist  attraction.  An  art  gailery  is  not  a  piece 
of  sand  in  the   city  dirt;  it  is  a  precious  eem»      It's  brightness 
can  light  up  an  entire  city  block. 

What  invariably  happens  when  commercial  and  residential  pen- 
etration creeps  into  an  artist  colony  is  that  real  estate  prices  go 
up,  driving  many  artists  into  new  frontiers  of  low  cost  occupancy. 
The  older,  more  established  artists,  who  can  afford  the  new  rates, 
frequently  stay.   This  can  be  seen  happening  today  in  Boston's  Beacon 
Hill  and  Back  Bay  sections,  as  well  as  New  York  City's  West  Village. 
Without  any  kind  of  guild,  the  most  successful  artists  and  art  gal- 
leries ultimately  drive  out  the  young  developing  artists,  paneling 
and  carpeting  what  were  once  naked  studio  lofts,'  The  artists  I 
interviewed  attested  to  the  fact  that  their  tenancy  would  be  in 
Jeopardy  should  new  commercialism  in  the  area  raise  rent  levels. 
Once  the  rent  levels  were  raised,  the  lofts  would  be  taken  over  by 
artists  who  could  afford  them,   and  the  Rule  of  the  Art  Liver  would 
happen  as  it  has  .  for  the  last  thousand  years.   The  young  artist 
would  be  driven  into  a  new  place. 

Although  this  seems  like  a  sad  commentary  on  the  life  of  an 
artist,  perhaps  such  living  trends  are  necessary  ,  that  new  impetus 
might  be  given  to  living  areas  which  might  have  otherwise  decayed, 
A  city's  survival  may  well  hinge,  on  this  kind  of  organic  culture. 

Thus,  at  first  it  seemed  that  I  was  doing  a  disservice  to  the 
artists  I  was  trying  to  bring  into  the  area  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  district.   Upon  reflection,  I  realized  that  art  would  stay  in 
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the  district  If  the  Leather  District  were  redeveloped,  but  the  ec- 
onomic class  of  the  artist  might  well  change  over  time. 

When  artists  are  "socialized*  Into  large  structures,  such  as  In  one 
tiulldlng  In  Boston  that  was  referred  to  me  by  residents  of  the  Leather 
District,  some  artists  become  annoyed  at  the  lack  of  solitude  and 
later  become  "turned  off*  by  the  whole  dormitory  approach.   Perhaps 
artists  should  be  helped  In  some  ways,  but  not  in  others.   The  life- 
style of  the  artist  may  well  be  the  risk  needed  to  provide,  what 
Rollo  May  calls,  *the  courage  to  create*. 

A  final  goal  for  this  plan  should  be  TO  IMPROVE  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL QUALITY  OF  THE  AREA|  INTEGRATING  MAN  WITH  HIS  NATURE  AS  MUCH 
AS  POSSIBLE,  AND  YET  RELIEVE  HIM  OF  THE  MAL-EFFECTS  OF  WEATHER  WHEN 
POSSIBLE.  At  a  lecture  In  Boston's  Chinatown  I  attended,  last  year 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  I  learned  that  the 
environmental  quality  of  the  area  was  not  gopdj^^The  noise  assess- 
ment (decibel  rating)  was  very  high.  A  new  inter-city  bus  terminal 
at  South  Station  could  severely  worsen  pollution  and  noise  levels 
coming  into  Chinatown's  belly--  Beach  Street,  Even  if  bus  traffic 
could  be  routed  out  of  the  area,  commuter  traffic  might  be  intense. 
To  properly  rehabilitate  Chinatown,  traffic  coming  in  and  out  of 
the  South  Station  area  should  be  cut  off  from  Chinatown's  center. 
The  best  way  of  doing  this  would  be  to  street  block  Beach  Street, 
from  South  Station  to  Lincoln  Street  (  or  the  expressway). 

Such  a  mall  could  serve  as  the  focal  point  for  bringing  soft 

landscaping  back  into  this  part  of  the  urban  core.  As  of  now,  there 

are  no  trees  in  the  Leather  District,   Because  of  the  pollution  in 

the  air,  trees  should  be  selectfed  carefully  {  Australian  Pine  works 

well  under  such  circumstances,  for  example  )•   Because  of  the  urban 

climatology  of  Boston,  a  removable  plastic  roof  atop  a  pedestrian 

alleyway  might  be  worth  the  Investment,  in  order  to  screen  out  winter's 
hostility,  14.Q 
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Sign  control  should  be  Introduced  to  improve  the  appearance 

of  the  area.   In  recent  years,  signs  have  been  obscuring  the  beauty 

of  the  architecture  of  the  past.  Rather  than  further  sufth  disorder, 

some  companies  have  tried  to  blend  with  the  style  of.  architecture 

they  find  themselves  in.  Instead  of  being  overpowering  In  their 

advertisement  approach  (see  p. 45b   )•  Daniel  Ahem  ,  of  the  Back 

bay  Association  in  Boston,  statesi 

•*  Boston  has  no  sign  control  system.   Anyone  who  wishes  to 
uglify  the  city  is  encouraged  to  do  so,  and  many  property 
owners  take  full  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  especially 
in  the  entertt^lnment  districts  where  signs  tend  to  be 
excessive,  oversized,  garish,  vulgar,  and  poorly  main- 
tained.  Store  fronts  and  buildlnt:  facades  are  similarly 
afflicted  with  the  same  kind  of  falee,  shopworn  gaiety." 

The  Back  Bay  Association  report  Said  that  a  voluntary  program  of 
sign  control  and  facade  improvement  carried  out  over  the  past 
three  years  by  the  Back  Bay  Association  on  Boylston  Street  in- 
dicates that  most  owners  are  quite  willing  to  upgrade  the. appear- 
ance of  their  facilltiesj  however,  a  substantial  minority  are  quite 
uncooperative  and  therefore,  strong  legislation  must  be  enacted. 

This  included!  (1)   a  sign  control  ordinance  prepared  by  architectural 

and  graphic  consultants  to  the  Back  Bay  Association. 

(2)  legislation  which  will  require  existing  signs 
which  do  not  meet  the  new  standards  to  be  removed 
within  a  three  year  period 

(3)  a  strong  billboard  control  act. 

Ahem  believes  that  a  full  scale  architectural  control  program 
should  be  applied  to  certain  parts  of  Boston —  most  notably,  the 
entertainment  districts.  His  association  is  hopeful  that  Boston  is 
heading  toward  a  position  where  zoning  tools  can  be  used  to  prevent 
an  inundation  by  unsavory  establishments  and  to  prevent  any  areas  of 
the  City  from  being  quickly  overrun  by  fast  food  operators  and  pom--- 
ographers;  and  that  the  city  will  encourage  the  economic  rehabilitation, 
of  declining  entertainment  districts.   This  has  lead  to  the  filing 


of  a  proposed  regulation  to  restrict  all  adult  entertainment  to  a 

single  section  of  the  City  (  the  •*  Combat  Zone";  see  section  II  ), 

Similar  action  is  already  being  considered  in  Philadelphia, 

Techniques  for  helping  the  environmental  quality  of  Boston, 

stated  .  In  the  Back  Bay  Association's  Beport,^ 'also  included i 

(1).   Zoning  controls  over  eating,  drinking  and 
entertainment  functions. 

(2)«  All  new  entertainment  applications  to  be 

the  subject  of  public  hearings  and  special 
review  . 

( 3) •  Legislation  for  noise  control  . 

(4).   Good  street  lighting,  which  appears  to  be  an 
effective  crime  preventative, 

(5)«   Visible  preventive  patrol;  the  frequent 
availability  of  uniformed  police,  proven 
to  be  effective  in  New  York  City, 

(6),   The  use  of  a  planning  agency,  such  as  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  to  prepare 
a  specific  tailor-made  economic  development 
plan  for  entertainment  districts. 

(7)«  Architectural  controL- 

All  new  buildings  should  be  approved  for  good 
design  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. 
In  addition,  all  buildings  which  are  expanded 
or  significantly  changed  should  also  go  through 
the  same  approval  process.   In  public  hearings^ . 
the  City  Council  of  Boston  announced  its  will- 
ingness to  extend  architectural  control  to 
Boylston  Street, 

(8),   Regulations  on  street  peddlers  and  vendors 
strictly  enforced.  Restaurant  regulations 
should  be  reviewed  and  strengthened.   Daily 
pick  up  of  garbage  and  rubbish,  as  well  as 
restroom  requirements  in  restaurants,  should 
be  considered, 

(9)«  Landscaping^-  inclusion  of  pedestrian  lights  and 

trees. 
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SECTION  IV 
SURVEY  ANALYSIS 

"  Do  you  feel  the  plan  would  appeal  to  merchants  as  a  profit  making 

venture?  " 

Question  Three  of  the  Survey 


The  purpose  of  the  questionnaire  was  to  determine  whether  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  should  seek  the  use  of  a  development 
corporation  In  order  to  bring  about  the  alternative  rehabilitation 
uses  shown  In  such  projects  as  Denver's  Latimer  Square. and  Underground 
Atlanta.  In  order  to  do  this,   I  thought  three  things  were  necessary: 

( 1)  Representation  by  all  groups  concerned  with  such  a  project  - 

Such  groups  would  Include i  live  theater,  show bars,  restaurants, 
saloons,  secondary  (retailing)  ^nd  residential  land  uses,  and 
professionals  (planners,  architects,  developers), 

(2)  Selection  of  establishments  which  show  some  understanding  of 
what  it  means  to  create  an  unusual  atmosphere,  ( such  as  "tum- 
of-the-century'*  or  Victorian),  through  proper  decor  or  adaptive 
re -use.  Thus,  almost  half  of  those  surveyed  work  in  establish- 
ments which  have  Victorian  decor.   Their  use  of  this  motif  might 
give  them  a  better  understanding  of  its  potential  or  failure, 

( 3)  Selection  of  establishments  which  might  fit  into  a  scheme  for 
an  entertainment  dlstrict- 

For  this  reason  ice  cream  shops,  small  theaters  (for  the  per- 
forming arts),  a  restaurant-movie  establishment,  a  leather 
goods  store,  and  a  * Jazz"  workshop"  were  among  those  selected. 

The  person  surveyed  was  first  asked  to  look  over  some  pnotographs 

of  the  site,  and  then  asked  to  read  the  "Preface  To  Questionnaire  (see 

next  page)  to  himself.   During  this  time  I  would  answer  questions  and 

summarize  the  main  themes  of  this  thesis.  After  the  questlonaire  was 

answered,  I  would  listen  to  any  points  or  remarks  the  person  had  to 

offer.   Some  proved  quite  helpful.  In  some  respects,  this  was  more  of 

an  interview  with  the  person,  rather  than  a  survey  of  the  person.  A 

total  of  thirty  people  participated  from  the  six  groups  mentioned  above. 
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PREFACE  TO  QOHiSTlONNAiaE 

In  late  I968,  the  rejuvenation  of  a  portion  of  the  old  city  of  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  was  begun,  after  being  almost  forgotten  for  over  fifty  years.   The 
Idea  that  the  area  ought  to  be  developed  as  an  historic  site  and  tourist 
"^^ttractlon  lead  to  its  many  enterprises  which  now  attract  thousands  weekly 
to  the  restored  area  which  mingles  touches  of  the  raucous  frontier  and  the 
Gay  Nineties^.  Over  sixty  establishments  are  now  open  each  vjeekday,  re- 
creating an  old-new  business  district  with  stores,  restaurants,  and  places 
of  entertainment. 

In  Boston,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  the  wholesale  leather  in- 
dustry thrived  in  the  area  shown  on  the  map.   By  the  1830' s,  the  shoe  and 
leather  business  had  achieved  such  proportions  that  they  were  known  as  "the 
greatest  industry  of  New  England  with  Boston  as  its  center"  However,  by  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  this  marketplace  began  to  decline.   Today  the 
vacancy  rate  is  high  as  some  wholesalers  are  moving  out  and  many  are  clo^'ing 
down,  finding  it  Impossible  to  compete  with  foreign  Imports.   Because  it  is 
a  district  highly  illustrative  of  our  economic  heritage  (  as  was  old  Atlanta) 
and  In  addition  includes  South  Street,  one  of  high  conservation  value  in 
an  architectural  sense,  the  neighborhood  is  being  considered  for  revitali- 
zatlon. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  area  has  retained  its  nineteenth 
century  character,  in  both  form  and  function,  largely  due  to  location  and 
isolation  from  downtown  Boston.   Cut  off  from  modern  urban  expansion  by  the 
Fitzgerald  Expressway  and  its  ramps,  and  by  South  Station  and  adjacent  rail- 
road yards,  the  area  has  not  yet  been  discovered  by  local  developers  or  sub- 
jected to  urban  renewal. 

^     Bounded  on  the  east  side  of  the  area  is  the  South  Station  urban  renewal 
area,  soon  to  become  a  transportation  complex  for  inter-city  buses  and  trains. 

his  great  hub  will  house  large  parking  facilities  and  shops  (air  rights 
also  available  for  hotel, etc.).  On  the  west  side.  Just  across  the  expressway, 
lies  Chinatown,   Zoning  restrictions  now  permit  Chinatown's  conservation  and 
the  Combat  Zone's  containment  (Just  west  of  Chinatown).   Two  small  stage 
theaters,  movie  houses,  as  well  as  live  music  pubs  are  currently  being  con- 
sidered as  commercial  generators  in  the  rehab  program  for  the  "Old  Leather 
District", 

The  purpose  of  this  Questionnaii^  was  to  determine  whether  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  should  seek  the  use  of  a  aevelopment  corporation 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  alternative  rehabllitafi.on  uses  shown  in  the 
Atlanta  project. 


SOURCES  1 

-  Visitors  Guide  and  Map- to  Underground  Atlanta;  Underground  Atlanta, 
Inc.  Atlanta,  Georgia, 

-  Underground  Atlanta  by  Norman  Shavin 

Fifth  edition  booklet;  Capricorn  Corporation.  Atlanta,  Ga.  197^ 

-  Diane  Melish,  Economic  Growth  and  Urban  Development;   The  Boston 
Leather  District,  16^0-1915.   Wellesley  College;  Dept.  of  Art 

■>        History,  197^. 

-  Sandra  Fein,  The  City's  Industry  As  Exhibit 
Boston  Architectural  Center;  Boston,  Mass.  197^. 
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The  results  of  the  survey  are  shown  on  the  following  pages.   The 

Important  findings  werei 

1.  Two-thirds  of  those  surveyed  might  wish  to  inquire  into  the 
investment  opportunltes  contained  in  the  plan,  or  know  of 
someone  or  company  that  might.   Another  thirteen  percent  said 
the  plan  had  fair  possibilities  for  gaining  their  personal 
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Interest  (or  their  company's  ,or  friend's  interest 

2.  Ninety-three  percent  of  those  surveyed  expressed  an  interest 
in  being  informed  (by  way  of  letter)  with  information  If  the 
plan  begins  to  take  root, 

3.  Almost  two-thirds  of  those  surveyed  said  the  plan  would  appeal  to 
merchants  as  a  profit  making  venture.  Another  twenty-three  percent 
said  the  plan  had  fair  possibilities, 

4.  Three-fourths  of  those  surveyed  said  the  plan  would  appeal  to 
tourists,  conventioneers,  and  Boston  area  residents, 

5«   Three-fourths  of  those  surveyed  said  the  City  of  Boston  might 
stand  to  gain  something  from  this  venture.  Another  thirteen 
percent  said  the  plan  had  fair  possibilities  of  doing  so. 

6.   Eighty  percent  of  those  surveyed  thought  this  thesis  was  a 

worthwhile  area  for  study  (  Another  seventeen  percent  said  it 
had  fair  possibilities  ). 

7»   Out-of-towners  (Philadelphia)  expressed  interest  in  the  plan, 

8»  From  thirty  surveys,  the  average  score  was  75%$    indicating  fair  to 
good  possibilities  for  the  plan. 

9«  A  city  planner,  an  architect,  and  a  developer  gave  high  marks 
for  the  plan. 

10.   Showbars  gave  the  most  consistently  positive  marks  for  the  plan. 
Secondary  and  residential  land  uses  had  the  lowest  average.   This 
might  possibly  te  because  places  with  live  entertainment  are  self- 
made  attractions,  and  do  not  have  to  depend  so  much  on  primary 
functions  to  draw  business. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


NAME  OF  BUSINESS!, 
TYPE  OF  BUSINESS  J_ 
YOUR  NAME:  


YOUR  OCCUPATION  I 


INDICATORS!   0-  NO  OPINION 

1-  NO 

2-  I'M  A  LITTLE  HESITANT 


3-  FAIR  POSSIBILITIES 

4-  YES,  I  THINK  SO 

5-  MOST  DEFINITELY 


Do  you  feel  this  Is  a  worthwhile  area  for  study,  rather  than  a  waste 
of  effort? 

0=       1=3^    2=       3=17^    4  =  33^   5  =  4?^ 
Do  you  feel  the  plan  would  appeal  to  tourists,  conventioneers,  and 
Boston  area  residents? 

0=  3/b    1=3%    2=3%     3=  13%    ^  =40%    5  =  36% 
Do  you  feel  the  plan  would  appeal  to  merchants  as  a  profit  making  venture? 

0=       1=3%     2=10%     3=  23%    4  =  47%   5  =  17% 
Would  the  City  of  Boston  stand  to  gain  anything  from  this  venture? 

0=3%     1=       2=7%     .3=13%   4=20%   5=57% 
If  the  area  Is  not  sighted  for  demolition, .do  you  think  the  plan 
represents  the  best  use  of  the  land? 

0=  27%    1=3%    2=  10%    3  =  27%   ^  =  23%   5  =  10% 
If  the  area  was  demollshea,  rather  than  preserved,  would  you  feel  that 
the  city  had  lost  more  than  what  could  be  galnea  by  conservation- and 
rehaoiiltatlon? 

0=  10%    1=  3%    2=  7%     3=3%    4  =  20%   5=  57% 
Do  you  think  the  area  could  oe  a  place  In  which  some  people  (such  as 
artlscs  who  need  lofts)  might  like  to  live? 

0=  7%     1=  7%     2=  7%     3  =  23%    4  =  27%    5=  30% 
Do  you  feel  that  mixing  the  uses  of  the  land  (commercial  ana  enter- 
tainment on  ground  floor;  office  and  Inaustry  on  upper  floors),  within 
this  particular  area,  snould  be  accepted  by  the  zoning  board  and  the 
businesses  which  remain  In  the  district? 

0=10%     1=  3%     2=  3%    '3=  17%    ^=  33%   5=  33% 
If  It  was  within  your  means,  do  you  think  that  you,  your  company,  or 
your  friends  might  wish  to  Inquire  Into  the  Investment  opportunities 
that  could  become  available  in  the  area  at  some  future  time? 

0=  3%     1=  10%    2=  7%     3=  13%   ^=  ^3%    5=  23% 
Within  the  next  three  or  four  years,  would  you  like  to  be  informed 
(by  way  of  lettei)  with  information  on  tha  plan  If  it  begins  to  take 
root? 

0  =      1=       2=       3=7%   .4=  30%    5=  63% 
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SURVEY  ANALYSIS 


PROFESSIONALS » 

Name 

Glenn  Harkness  5* 

Wm.  McQueen  5* 

Peter  Wassernian   5* 
Neil   S.J.    Raymond 

Roger  Webb  * 


Firm/Address 

Alan  M»    Voorhees  Sc  Assoc, 
boston 

Benjamin  Thompson  &  Assoc, 
Cambridge 

Cambridge 

Raymond  Cattle  Co, 
Boston 

Architectural  Heritage 
Boston 


Occupation   %   Score 
City  Planner      96 


Architect 

Developer 
Developer 

Developer 


Professionals  ;  Mean  Score-  78^ 


86 

100 
52 

58 


A  "5**  beside  the  name  indicates  a  score     Standard  Deviation-  22,0? 
of  "5"  on   question  nine  of  the  survey* 

A  '*4'*  indicates  a  score  of  "^^  on  question  nine  of  the  survey 
An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  a  score  of  4-  or  5  on  question  10  of  the  survey. 


LIVE  THEATER I 

Name 

A, .. Mauri ello^ 

T.  Urquhart  4* 

E.  Lampert 

S.  Turlish  5* 

J.  P.  Carlln  4* 


Business/Address 

Paul's  Mall-Jazz  Workshop 
H.T*.  Productions,  Boston 

The  Proposition 
Cambridge 

Grendel's  Lair 
Philadelphia 

Society  Hill  Playhouse 
Philadelphia 

Walnut  St,  Theater 
Philadelphia 


Title        %   Score 
owner  68 


Manager 

5^ 

Manager 

72 

Adnu  Assist, 

92 

Manager 

88 

Below:  #  -indicates  Victorian  decor 


Live  Theater  :  Mean  Score-  75% 

Standard  Deviation-  15.4? 


SHQWBARS  (rock  band,  banjo  band,  piano  players): 

Name  Business/Address  Title 


J.  Schiavone  k* 


W.J.  Mazenkos  4» 


W.  0' Hallo ran  ^^ 


Your  Father's  Mustache  # 
Office:  North  Haven,  Conn. 

Gladstone's  // 
Boston 

Brandy's  II  ,>' 
Boston 


President 

Manager 
Manager 


%   Score 
96 


70 
76 


0  I'.. 


SHOW  BARS  (continued) J 

Name  Business/Address 

J.  A.    Rellly  4*    Jack's 

Cambridge 

A,  N,  Gaeta   4*    Diamond  Jim's  ^ 

Lenox  Hotels  Boston 


Title        %   Score 
co-ovmer  80 


Gen,  Manager. 
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Showbars : 

Mean  Score-   8O5S 
Standard  Deviation-    9.  85 

RESTAURANTS l 

Name 

Business/Address 

Title                %  Score 

F.   Hamory  4* 

Barney's   # 
Cambridge 

manager                          62 

P.    fi.    Etter   5* 

33  Dunster  St,    Inc.# 
Cambridge 

Gen,   Manager              9k 

R.  D.  Miller  5* 


E.  Chekijian  4« 


J.  Gorrigan  * 


Orson  Welles  (old  movies 
shovm)  Cambridge 

The  Last  Hurrah  # 
Parker  House,  Boston 

Victoria  Station,  Inc.  # 
Boston  


Gen,  Manager 


Vice  Pres,- 
Gen.  Manager 

manager 


76 


70 


82 


Restaurants:  Mean  Score-  77% 
S.D.-  12,.13 


SALQQN5  (eating  &  drinking) 1 

Name  Business/Address 

J.  H,  Sullivan  »   Charley's  # 

344  Inc.,  Boston 


Title       %   Score 
Treasurer        50 


P.    Rothgeb  5* 


Clarke's   # 
Boston 


S.   Abul-Jubein  4»     Club  Casablanca 

Cambridge 


ovmer 


mana  ge  r-o wne  r 


S,    Sussman  4» 
H.    Barrlsh  4* 


Platted  Calf  # 
Boston 

Ken's  Pub  # 
Harvard  St.,    Boston 


manager 


mana  ge  r 


88 


80 


62 


2L 


Saloons;   Mean-  71% 
. S.D.-  15.14 


CO 


SECONDARY  &  RESIDENTIAL  LAND  USES » 


Name  k   Title 

Business/Address 

Bailey's  # 

Main  Office;  Boston 

Type  of  Business  % 
ice  cream 

Score 

F.  Wyman  Jr.*; 
President 

50 

A, .Folsom  ♦; 
owner 

Mirage 
Boston 

dlscoteque 
( Jukebox  &  food) 

hk 

P.  J.  Dunn  *; 

manager 

The  Sandal  Shop 
Cambridge 

sandal  &  garment 
retailing 

92 

S.  R.  Herrell  4*; 
owner-manager 

Steve's  # 

Cambridge 

Ice  cream 
(made  on  premises) 

72 

C.  Barnes  * 
L.  hackle  * 

Residents  of  Boston's 
Leather  District 

artists 

76 

The  artists  filed  their  survey 
questionaire  jointly.   Their 
studios  are  located  where  they 
live. 


S  &  R  Land  Usesi  Mean-  6?^ 

S.D.-  19.68 


SURVEY   TOTALS 

The   following  data   is   based  on  all   thirty  of   the   questlonairesx 

Highest   score=   100     % 
Lowest    score   =     44  % 

RANGE —  56;^ 

MEAN 75% 

MEDIAN—  76^ 

MODE 76% 

STANDARD   DEVIATION 15.46 

All  S.D, 's    scored  as    sample   data    (n-1). 
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SECTION  V   . 

' .  -  PHASING  AND  PROMOTION 

"  But  when  the  street  lamps  come  on,  you'll  find  the  place  an 
enchanting  adventure  In  entertainment."   (page  65) 


♦♦•Considerations  ♦** 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  begin  this  section  is  to  stress  what  this 
plan  is  NOT  about.   One  proposal  for  the  Leather  Dlsrict  would  take 
the  first  three  floors  of  a  building  at  the  center  intersection  of  the 
Leather  District  (Beach  &  South  Sts.)  and  convert  this  space  into  a 
museum.^  The  report  suggests  that  many  store  fronts  could  be  filled 
with  exhibits  on  the  history  of  shoes  and  the  leather  industry.  At  the 
end  of  Section  I,  I  mentioned  *  the  dynamic  urban  needs  of •. .communities?. 
The  Leather  District  is  in  too  strategic  a  location  to  be  nothing  less 
than  dynami c  in  the  coming  years,   I:  do  not  believe  that  the  '  proposal 
represents  the  best  use  of  the  land. 

The  sixty  million  dollar  complex  being  built  by  The  Architects 
Collaborative  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  is  a  major  production.  It 
bears  many  similarities  to  this  thesis.   TAG  proposes  to  build  a 
cultural  and  entertainment  center.   So  do  I.  The  site  of  the  TAG  pro- 
.  posal  is  across  the  street  from  a  train  station  (North  Station).   The 

Leather  District  is  across  the  street  from  a  train  station  also  (South 
•  Station).   The  TAG  proposal  deals  with  adaptive  re-use  of  existing 
structures  of  the  nineteenth  century.   So  does  my  proposal.   The  TAG 
site  borders  an  urban  renewal  area,  an  entertainment  site  (Boston  Garden), 
and  a  government  employees  area.   So  does  the  Leather  District  (note 
Chinatown  and  Dewey  Sqviare),   The  problems  of  the  TAG  proposal  are 
the  close  vicinity  of  "porno"  entertainment  and  the  competition  from 
-the  waterfront,.--   the  same  with  the  Leather  District, 

What  are' the  differences?  For  one  thing,  the  entertainment  center 
proposed  for  the  North  Station  area  is  an  end  in  itself—  there  is  no 
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residential  community  IN  the   area,  but  rather  around  the  area. 
The  North  Station  Bite  is  more  like  a  city  super-block,  rather  than 
a  district.   The  buildings  are  more  massive,  and  the  construction 
scheduled  will  most  probably  make  for.  a  large  scaled  project.   This 
is  something  that  the  city  needs,  and  I  am  all  for  it. 

The  TAC  site,  not  being  isolated  as  well  as  the  Leather  District, 
has  the  problem  of  having  ♦•porno"  establishments  across  the  street 
from  the  area.   Without  buffers,  this  could  pose  a  problem  in  pre- 
senting an  image, 

Imase  is  the  key  word,  here.   The  North  Station  site  will  have 
major  productions--  broadway  shows,  first-run  movies,  large  theater  , 
facilities.   But  Times  Square  (or  even  Ghlardelli  Square)  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  a  Bleeker  or  a  MacDougall  Street  in  Greenwich  Village. 
There  will  be  no  movie  theaters  in  this  plan  for  the  Leather  District. 
Rather,  there  will  be  small  restaurants  where  classic,  but  not  necces- 
sarlly  current  films,  will  be  shox-m  .  One  shall  watch  the  movie  from  one's 
table, , rather  than  from  one's  seat.   The  performing  arts  ,  planned  for 
the  two  theaters,  will  be  of  the  Off -Broadway  type,  and  will  hopefully 
be  a  stage  for  local  theater  and  dance  troops  In  the  New  England  area. 
Hovjever,.  a  new  theater   next  to  the  Essex  Hotel  in  the  Leather  District 
might  schedule  major,  as  well  as  minor  productions.  A  boutique  or  shop 
in  the  TAC  proposal  will  Just  not  be  as  "real"  as  a  leather  crafts 
center  in  the  Leather  District.   But  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  this 
fact..  That's  why  they  have  an  Uptown  and  a  Downtovm  New  York. 

With  TAG'S  project  and  the  Boston  Garden,  North  Station  will  truly 

become  an  Uptown.  The  plan  of  the  Leather  District  that  L_have  proposed 

will  be  limited.   The  land  is  not  owned  through  any  single  source. 

There  will  have  to  be  limits  between  retailing  and  wholesaling,   so 

that  the  entertainment  area  doe's  "not  get  In  the  way  of  shippers  and 

receivers.   The  artist-residents  must  not  feel  encroached  upon 
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by  the  entertainment  or  the  wholesaling.   The  fact  is  that  this  is, 
or  can  be,, a  very  succpssful  conglomerate.   In  Philadelphia,  artists, 
wholesalers,  retailers,  and  entertainment  establishments,  have  caused 
a  rebirth  of  a  street  (South  Street)  that  was  destitute..  The  same 
example  can  be  found  in  Greenwich  Village,  and  in  many  parts  of  other 
large  cities. 

Some  have  expressed  concern  that  the  Quincy  Markets  and  the  Lea- 
ther District  might  conflict  in  vying  for  a  rather  static  Boston  econ- 
omy,  I  contend  that  these  two  areas  are  compatible,  but  NOT  EQUAL. 
They  are  of  two  different  species.  No  matter  how  much  '•pizzazz'"  you 
pouri  into  a  marketplace,  it  cannot  be  compared  with  a  nightclub- 
entertainment  district. 

The  marketplace  Is,  by  definition,  a  daytime  operation.   The  area 
of  the  Quincy  Markets  has  always  been  deserted  after  working  hoursj 
and  except  .for  special  occasions,  this  pattern  will  not  change  over- 
night.  But  the  Leather  District  sits  between  two  "after-hours"  op- 
erations— Chinatown  and  South  Station.   People  live  In  the  Leather 
District,  People  come  Into  the  district  to  work  in  services  unrelated 
to  the  entertainment  aspect,  and  can  patronize  these  establishments. 
Thus,  the  district  is  a  community  in  and  of  itself. 

The  marketplace,  designed  by  the  Rouse  Company,  may  have  res- 
taurants, but  these  are  secondary  facilities..  The  exchange  of  goods 
and  services  is  the  primary  function  of  the  Quincy  Markets.   There  is 
no  getting  around  that  fact.   But  in  an  entertainment  district, 
entertainment  (pubs,  saloons  with  live  entertainment,  theaters)  is  the 
primary  function.   The  hours  and  the  people  will  vary  enough  to  per- 
mit both  the  Quincy  Markets  and  the  Leather  District  plan  proposals. 
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♦**^The  Concept  »*• 

Creating  an  entertainment  district  Is  much  the  same  as  building 
a  shopping  center.   You  need  your  traffic  builders.  These  are  the 
primary  uses —  the  key  elements —  upon  which  you  build  upon.^  The 
theaters  and  a  large  restaurant  (with  live  music)  would  be  such  keys 
for  the  Leather  District.   The  Shopping  Center  Theory  can  be  seen 
today  In  such  entertainment  realms  asi   twin  and  quad  movie  theaters, 
theater-restaurants,  and  bowling-nightclubs. 

This  condensing  of  activity  means  thati 

(1)  businesses  can  touch  more  people  with  less  overhead; 

(2)  persons  can  conveniently  go  from  one  attraction  to  another; 

(3)  the  foundation  for  building  secondary  land  uses  will  be  formed. 
One  of  the  few  disadvantages  of  this  theory, (as  It  pertains  to 

entertainment) is  that  a  single  Incident,  such  as  a  gun  shooting  or 
a  store  closing  down  operations,  can  effect  the  profits  of  all  the 
establishments.  Patronage  might  tapor  off  because  of  the  shooting 
incident,  or  because  a  shop  closed  down  would  tend  to  "turn  people 
off*  to  the  entire  center.   For  these  reasons.  It  Is  best  to  have 
stong  primary  uses  that  will  consistently  draw  people  into  the  center 
(or  district),^ 

«••  The  Plan  •♦• 
Basically,  the  plan  Incorporates  the  dynamic  adaptive  re-use  set 
forth  in  Section  I,  the  land  use  suggestions  made  in  Section  II,  and 
the  goals  and  objectives  cited  in  the  third  section.  A  map,  showing 
the  plan  and  its  implementation  stages  is  shown  on  page  67a.  The  plan 
is  based  on  the  six  point  proposal  shown  below j 
1.  A  single  theater  or  restaurant  might  not  wish  to  come  into  a 
declining  wholesale  area.   Thus,  the  district  would  be  a  plan- 
ned unit  development,  with  phasing  handled  by  corporate  means. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  an 
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"umbrella*  corporation,  similar  to  Underground  Atlanta,  Inc.,  would 
aquire  options  to  lease  certain  buildings  in  the  district.   Phase  One. 
(new  theater  construction)  would  ensue.   Filing  papers  to  declare 
the  district  a  historic  area  would  be  undertaken  by  the  corporation, 
as  well  as  soliciting  for  image-makers,  such  as  a  leather  crafts  center. 
The  investment  corporation  would  coordinate  Its  activities  with  civic, 
tourist,  historical,  governmental,  and  benevolent  organizations, 
2,   There  would  be  a  rehabilitation  of  store  fronts  to  resemble  as 
closely  as  possible  their  original  facades  ;  and  strict  sign 
control.   Interior  design  would  be  dramatic,  "harmoniously  mixing 
new  methods  and  materials  with  the  original  forms", 
3»   Street  furniture,  re-surfacing  of  streets  and  sidewalks  (brick  & 
stone),  pedestrian  bridges  to  Chinatown  and  South  Station,  and 
general  landscape  architecture  would  be  financed  by  the  City  of 
Boston,  Parking  meters  on  South  Street  would  be  removed.   Small 
trees  and  appropriate  street  lighting  (  cf.  Beacon  Hill)  would  be 
placed  on  South  Street  and  on  Beach  Street,  which  would  be  closed 
to  traffic  between  Atlantic  Avenue  and  the  Expressway  (or  Lincoln 
Street), 
k.      To  allow  the  entertainment  district  to  expand  in  an  orderly 

fashion  under  specific  public  permits,  zoning  should  be  enforced. 
Creeping  pomagraphy  and  fast  food  restaurants  can  plunge  an  area 
into  steady  decline.   Zoning,  which  allows  for  mixed  land  uses 
(commercial  and  entertainment  on  lower  floors;  office  &  industry 
on  upper  floors) would  help  make  the  C,B,D,  more  lively  and  inter- 
esting. This  "vertical  zoning"  concept  would  be  adopted  for  the 
Leather  District, 
5.  An  inter-city  Jitney  (or  streetcar  shuttle)  system  would  Join 
the  district  with  the  Boston  Common  Garage  and  the  waterfront, 
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on  weekends,  the  subway  at  South  Station  would  run  several  late 
express  trains  to  Harvard  Square  (which  Is  about  ten  minutes  away). 
In  addition,  a  special  late  bus,  for  theater-restaurant  patrons 
would  leave  South  Station  for  stops  at  Prudential  Center,  Boston 
University,  and  Boston  College.   This  service  would  be  on  weekends, 
and  perhaps  on  Wednesday  night. 

6.  The  corporation  would  handle  advertising  and  promotion  for  the 
entertainment  establishments  in  the  district.  It  would  address 
Itself  tot   logo  design,  art  shows,  street  festivals,  an  infor- 
mation booth  and  kiosks,  souvenirs,  distribution  of  cassette 
movies  to  restaurants  on  a  weekly  basis  (along  with  the  purchasing 
of  movie  projectors  and  screens),  liquor  license  problems,  parking 
promotions,  the  promotion  of  local  performers  and  artists,  the 
purchasing  of  unusual  pieces  of  memorabilia  or  sculpture  for  the 
district,  and  general  district  management,.        -:: 

***  Marketing  The  Plan  *** 

Some  principles  of  social  management  will  help  the  proposed 
"Tannery  Village" "(as  I  call  it)  achieve  a  long  and  healthy  life. 
They  arej  (1)  show  rotation,  (2)  cover  marketing,  and  (3)  code  en- 
forcement. 

Show  rotation  (changing  attractions)  broadens  the  base  of  appeal, 
and  reduces  hangouts.  The  entertainment  places. that  have  the  greatest 
longevity  tend  to  be  those  which  do  not  cater  to  a  single  market 
(  young  people,  in  particular  ).^  Longevity  of  the  entertainment 
district  can  also  be  strengthened  by  dress  and  age  codes  (code  en- 
forcement), along  with  the  entrance  fee  and  liquor  markup  (cover 
marketing) . 

On  the  next  pape,  a  promotion  for  the  Leather  District  has  been 
prepared,  as  it  might  look  in  a  guidebook  of  Boston.   A  logo  for  the 
district   is  also  included. 


WHERE   TO   GO   IN   BOSTON 


NIGHTLIFE, 


*  TANNERY  VILLAGE  -  This  Is  the  leather  and  garment  district  of 
Boston;  by  day,  a  bustling  center  for  wholesale  enterprise. 
But  when  the  street  lamps  come  on,  you'll  find  the  place  an 
enchanting  adventure  in  entertainment.   The  excellent  restau- 
rants, bistros,  specialty  shops,  saloons,  and  theaters  are 
set  in  refurbished  buildings  dating  back  to  Boston's  "Gay 
Nineties'*.   Take  the  village  streetcar  to  Chlnatovm,  or  up 
famous  South  Street  to  Victoria  Station,  a  unique  restaurant 
by  the  water's  edge  (Just  across  from  the  Tea  Party  site). 
You  can  hear  the  tops  In  pop  or  Jazz,  see  new  plays,  or  lis- 
ten to  anything  from  piano  and  banjo  to  old  Irish  folk  songs. 
They're  all  here,  and  all  within  a  short,  easy  walk.   Don't 
miss  a  thing. 
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ABOVEi    Boston  Streetcar   1&95 
BELOW:   Atlanta.  Streetcar   1975 
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The  logo  Immediately  Identifies  the  area  to  the  visitor,  and 
accents  the  essentials  he  most  wants  to  knowi   directions,  parking, 
and  sites  (such  as  theaters).   Another  marketing  aid  used  in  planning 
is  the  artistic  conception  of  the  site,  such  as  the  drawings  included 
on  page  68  of  this  section.   The  word,  "artistic",  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading, however.   I  will  briefly  go  into  the  technique  used  in 
arriving  at  the  drawing  shown  on  page  68a, 

First  a  contact  sheet  was  made  of  the  area  and  a  picture  selected, 
which  was  then  blown  up  into  a  glossy  photo  (glossy  photos  are  easier 
to  trace),   After  tracing  the  basic  lines  of  the  photo,  figures  (which 
had  been  copied  from  the  sketching  on  page  66a) were  placed  onto  the 
initial  tracing.   The  completed  tracing  was  copied  by  an  I.B.M.  mach- 
ine (  which  is  better  than  Xerox,  in  this  case).   Landsca.pe  etching  and 
watercolor  (which  is  good  to  work  with  because  it  can  be  erased  with 
water,,  whereas  felt-tip  pens  cannot)  -followed.   Finally,  a  thin,  black 
felt-tip  pen  was  used  to  accentuate  prominent  areas, 

♦»•  Phasing  *•♦ 

After  the  theater  at  Beach  and  South  Streets  opened.  Phase  Two 
would  commence.   This  would  include  the  construction  of  a  mall  on 
Beach  Street;  and  the  buying  of  three  structures  at   the  Intersection^ 
aforementioned.   The  ground  floors  of  these  buildings  would  be  adapted 
for  a  nightclub,  a  restaurant,  and  a  movie-coffeehouse.   Phase  Three,, 
the  building  of  a  new  theater,  would  be  in  conjunction  with  the  Essex 
Hotel  (nbte  dining  facilities)  and  the  structure  fronting  South  Street 
near  East  Street,   East  Street  would  be  permanently  closed  to  local 
traffic,  and  would  be  landscaped.   Phase  Four  would  be  the  gradual 
commercialization  of  the  area  between  the  two  theaters.   Phase  Five 
would  complete  the  renewal  of  Sout,: -Street.   The  diner  (Kneeland  & 
South  Streets)  would  be  demolished,  and  would  be  replaced  by  a  .Jitney 
terminal.   A  parking  area  at  Utica  and  Kneeland  Streets  would  also 
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house  Jitney  facilities,  ~"~ 

During  Phase  Two,  Three,  or  Four,  South  Street  would  be  appro- 
priately landscaped  (or  "streetscaped") ,  complete  with  lamps,  trees, 
and  re-surfacing.   Phase  Six  would  begin  with  the  closing  of  Tufts 
and  Utlca  Streets  (except  for  services)  to  local  traffic,   Utlca 
Street  would  become  a  pedestrian  path,  with  shops  fronting  the  alley- 
way,. Tufts  Street  would  have  colorful  graphics  and  appropriate 
lighting  on  the  sides  of  buildings.   It  Is  possible  that  the  Teredyne 
Company,  which  fronts  Tufts  and  South  Streets,  might  Incorporate  foot- 
age at  this  comer  for  employee-  and  visitor  usBt-  a  soda  fountain,  for 
example,.  In  the  future  the  New  Utlca  Street  could  be  extended  South*. 

If  the  plan  warrants  expansion,  future  uses  of  the  fine  old 
building  on  Lincoln  Street,  the  alleyways  between  South  Street  and 
Atlantic  Avenue,  and  the  building  north  of  Tufts  Street,  would  prove 
adaptable.   It  should  be  noted  that  these  phases  are  like  the  steps 
of  a  staircase.   You  don't  have  to  reach  the  top  step  to  be  higher 
than  you  were  before. 
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SECTION  V 
FOOTNOTES 

1,  Sandra  Fein,  The  City's  Industry  As  Exhibit 

Boston  Architectural  Center;  Boston,  Mass,  197^. 

2,  Joel  Schiavone,  President;  "Your  Father's  Mustache*  nightclubs. 

From  An  Interview  In  Boston,  1975* 

3,  ibid.  These  problems  relate  to  Atlanta  Underground. 

4,.  John  H,  Sullivan,  Treasurer;  344  Inc.  (Charley's  Eating  &  Drinking 
Saloon),   From  An  Interview  In  Boston,  1975» 
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CONCLUSION 


At  this  point,  permit  me  the  liberty  of 
ending  on  a  prophetic  note.   The  previous 
generation  was  involved  in  wartime  planning. 
In  this  generation,  we  are  concerned  with 
peacetime  planning.   More  leisure  time  has 
given  us  new  impetus  for  broadening  our  cul- 
tural horizons.   Moreover,  life  and  liberty- 
have  been  given,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  pro- 
fessionals, such  as  urban  planners,  to  fur- 
ther the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  the  coming 
years.   This  may  seem  like  a  tall  order.   It 
Is  the  promise  of  this  New  Age  that  such  an 
order  be  fulfilled. 
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